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“What I learned at the American 
Academy—the principles of the work 
itself, the acting, the approach and at. 
titude to the theatre and what it means 
—was the foundation of my whole life 
in the theatre and related fields. What. 
ever my career has been I feel I owe to 
the time I spent there.” 

MARTIN GABEL 
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HIS EXCITING new plan offers you 

the finest stereo or hi-fi music being 
recorded today—for far less money than 
you would normally pay. It helps you 
build your record library carefully, com- 
pletely. Now that Reader’s Digest Music. 
Inc. has become exclusive agent for the 
new RCA Victor Record Club, we invite 
you to enjoy these seven advantages of 
membership: 


1. Upon joining, you may have any 5 rec- 
ords for only 3744¢ each (44¢ each in- 
cluding handling and postage). You select 
FREE for each two you buy 
after fulfilling introductory agree- 
ment—with a tremendous range of music 
from which to choose your dividends. 
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2. A brand-new magazine, Reader's Digest 


Music Guide, is sent FREE each month, 
to help you build—easily and economically 
—a collection to suit your every musical 
taste and interest 


3. You get the widest possible choice in 
selections, several hundred each year from 
the world-famous RCA catalog 


4. Further, the records selected by Digest 
and RCA Victor experts are pre- 
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Exciting new 


theatre books— 
great plays, theatre history, 


criticism 


THE SEVEN AGES OF THE THEATRE 


By Richard Southern. The magnificent 
pageant of theatre history unfolded in 
terms of seven phases, from the “pre 
theatre” of the Bavarian Wild Men to 
Brecht and the modern stage so deeply 
concerned with anti-illusion. 16 pages 
of photographs and 68 drawings. Com 
ing in November $6.50 


THE THEATRE OF 
JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


Preface by Armand Salacrou Trans 
laied by Joseph Chiari The great 
actor-director of France discusses a 
number of his most challenging pro 
ductions, and the plays of Aeschylus 
Menander, Giraudoux, and others. 


$5.00 


JAMES AGATE: AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by Herbert van Thal. Introduce 
tion by Alan Dent. First-rate criticism 
by one of the best dramatic critics 
of this century.”’—J. B. Priestley $6.00 


THE CHINESE WALL 


By Max Frisch. Translated by James 
Rosenberg. The first play of the out 
standing European literary figure to be 
published here in America. Its impact 
on a world still listening to the echoes 
of Hiroshima is profound $4.00 

paper $1.75 


THE THEATRES OF LONDON 


By Raymond Mander and Joe Mitch 
enson A lively, entertaining guide 
through the theatres of the West End 
and the suburbs. With 50 charming 
lrawings by Timothy Birdsall $6.00 


JEAN COCTEAU: FIVE PLAYS 


The Eagle with Two Heads; Antigone; 
Orpneée; The Holy Terrors; Intimate 
Relations The first collection § in 
English. $4.50 

paper $1.75 


CALDERON: FOUR PLAYS 


Edited, translated, with an Introduc 
tion by Edwin Honig. Secret Insult for 
Secret Vengeance; The Mayor of Zala 
mea Devotion to the Cross; The 
Phantom Lady $4.50 

paper $1.95 


PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING: 
THE MEANING AND MAKING 
OF MODERN DRAMA 


Edited by Toby Cole, with an In 
troduction by John Gassner. Includes 
ssays by lonesco, Miller, Osborne, 
Brecht, Cocteau, Eliot, Sartre, Duer 
renmatt, and many others $3.95 

paper $1.45 


At your bookstore, or 
write for complete catalog 


Hill & Wang, Inc. 


141 Fifth Avenue N.Y 10.N_Y 


Publishers of DRAMABOOKS and 
THE AMERICAN CENTURY SERIES 





LETTERS 


GENTLEMEN: 

May I suggest that the title of the article 
by James Hull Miller in the August is- 
sue be amended by the word “think”? 
(Think before you build that theatre.) 
Any person who has been involved in a 
building program knows that figures on 
construction costs are grossly misleading 
unless backed up by specific explana- 
tions. 

The $178,000 cost of the Midland 
Theatre Center does not warn the reader 
that that theatre has no ceiling or acous- 
tical treatment, that the steel trusses 
supporting the roof are exposed over the 
auditorium (a practice frowned on by 
building codes), that black draperies 
had to be hung on the railing on the 
downstage sides of the light catwalks so 
lights and operators would not be visible 
to the audience. 

The $210,000 cost of the Western 
Springs Theatre does not indicate to the 
reader that in this theatre the roof 
trusses are exposed except for three nar- 
row acoustical panels, that there are 279 
feet of light catwalks, that there is no 
ceiling over the shop and dressing-room 
areas, with the result that all noise in 
these areas will go over the walls into 
the auditorium “chamber.” Neither is 
there any indication whether this sum 
of $210,000 includes the cost of the land, 
the cost of parking lots, and landscaping. 
Whereas in a college or university situa- 
tion the cost of the lot is not an item, 
in the case of a community theatre, land 
costs and site improvements such as 
parking space are important. 

The exalted terms used by the author 
relative to the Grinnell College Theatre 

an “excellent example of the pure 
open stage” in which the “actor and 
audience are in one room” and in which 
“the lighting system is in a pendant in 
the form of a cloud”—do not reveal the 
fact that this “pendant cloud” is nothing 
more than a series of catwalks (part of 
which are constructed of open-mesh sub- 
way grating suspended from the ceil- 
ing); nor that the fluorescent tubes 
lighting the auditorium were so close to 
the catwalk instrument-mounting battens 
(which were too small in diameter to 
accommodate C-clamps) that it would 
be difficult to mount lights without 
breaking the tubes; nor that the only 
public rest rooms for this auditorium, 
which seats approximately 400, are in 
the basement of the adjoining art build- 
ing. One is inclined also to wonder why 
this theatre, which seats approximately 
the same size audience as the Midland 
and Western Springs theatres, cost more 
than $400,000. 

In order to be of real service to those 
persons interested in building a good 
theatre for the least cost, articles are 


needed that give honest pictures of the 
facilities contained in the theatres and 
the exact amounts of money involved. 
Few readers have any idea of the cost 
of the various items of equipment that 
make a theatre a useful tool for the pro- 
duction of plays. Such articles as “Be- 
fore You Build That Theatre” are vague, 
misleading, and scarcely make a worth- 
while contribution to the cause of good 
theatre planning and construction in the 
United States. 

ArtHuUR C. Risser, A.I.A, 

Wichita, Kansas 


The reply of the author, James Hull 
Miller, to the writer of the above letter 
follows.—Ed. | 

In reply to Mr. Risser’s comments on my 
August Theatre Arts article “Before You 
Build That Theatre,” | would refer the 
reader to the satished and enthusiastic 
producing groups who have built thea- 
tres of the Miller design. rhe people 
who work in these theatres are much 
better qualified to comment than the 
casual observer who seeks nonessential 
flaws. Since these designs are new, there 
is naturally room for improvement, but 
the particular criticisms of Mr. Risser 
apply to a different concept of theatre. 

Where we have used open trusses we 
are not in defiance of building codes, and 
these trusses are most useful. We have 
used catwalks to bring the lighting man 
to his instruments and to the background 
projection system, allowing complete 
lighting setups during rehearsals below, 
and saving much time and energy by 
eliminating the stepladder. Where we 
have left exposed areas above the audi- 
ence it is in the interests of better light- 
ing. As to the pendant cloud of the 
Grinnell College Theatre, we desired this 
to appear to be exactly what it is, a 
lighting platform suspended in the thea- 
tre chamber. Mr. Risser expressed his 
opinions to the contrary on this philoso- 
phy prior to its acceptance by the ad- 
ministration of the college, but his rec- 
ommendations were bypassed in favor of 
these new concepts. 

| might mention here that I do not ae 
cept any service fee until my design pro- 
posals are approved by the client and 
the architect, thus opening the way for 
the greatest number of viewpoints. 

I am sorry Mr. Risser did not read my 
article more carefully, for I specifically 
warned the reader that building costs 
vary from region to region and _ that 
“ther variable factors” apply. The dol- 
lar estimates which I used were costs en- 
countered by established groups, which 
had to be raised in order to construct 
fully operating theatres. Surely as an 
architect, Mr. Risser is aware that a 
building cost can be increased greatly 
by the selection of more expensive 
finishes and equipment, as in the case of 

continued on page 6 
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The Caretaker (Oct. 4), the successful London 

= play by Harold Pinter, which will be performed 
BROADWAY gg ‘ gt cen nih 
yy two members o 1¢ London cas onal 

This is traditionally the month of heaviest traffic . — : ie : ald 

Pleasence and Alan Bates—and Robert Shaw 


As we went to press, no fewer than sixteen pro- 2 
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leading roles (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St Wittlinger, that was one of the most successfu 
WINTER GARDEN AIR- 50th Street & B’wav Carnival!, another handsomely packaged musi- offerings of recent years in its land of origir 
Cone cal, this one dealing in whimsical terms with Hal Holbrook and George Voskove the 
circus life. Anna Maria Alberghetti, Kaye Bal- main roles; the action unfolds in a | for 
lard, Pierre Olaf and Jerry Orbach are princi mental cases (Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St 
pals (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.) High Fidelity (week of Oct. 9 Arthur Carter's 
Come Blow Your Horn, Neil Simon's engaging comedy with a theatrical background and a cast 
omestic comedy in which Hal March plays the headed by Julie Wilson and Vicki Cummings 
lead Other principals are Lou Jacobi, Pet Ambassador, 215 W. 49 8t 
Kelton and Joel Grey (Brooks Atkinson, 256 W Milk and Honey (Oct. 10 2 musica fealing 
‘7 St with contemporary Israe Robert Weede, Mol 
Do Re Mi, a high-speed musical—and a good Picon, Mimi Benzell and Lanr Saunders figure 
yne—about life among the folks in the jukebox prominently in the action. Book by Dor 
trade. With Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker music and lyrics by Jerry Herman (Ma 
St. James, 246 W. 44 St 302 W. 45th St 
A Far Country, Henry Denker’s ama about Everybody Loves Opal (Oct. 11 John Patrick 
the early days of §S ur Freud ar psych come which Eilee I : 5 a K 
analysis A well- e-aver work whose collector who gives shelte thre e} ble 
“HAL MARCH PROVES HIMSELF A FINE LIGHT COMIC.” iii: pienies one eow tha Men, Sere characters. Stubby Kaye. 1 ee 
—Ed Sulliven caes agee\ Baiiiel@:. Chania’ Music Box. 239 W John Napie re other princit ao ened 
F. H. LaGuardia. before he became New York's How to Succeed in Business Without Really 
NEWLY AIR-CONDITIONED colorful mayor Ton Bosley impersonates the Trying Oct 14 the musica edv ver 
BROOKS ATKINSON THEA. [inte dynamo in this superior musical (Broat- 9f Shepherd. Mead’s satiric took. Libretto | 
|__— West 47th St. Circle 5-1310-___ way, 1681 Broadway Abe Burrows, Jack Weinstock ar Willie G 
, Irma la Douce, the considerably inflated versior bert; music and lyrics by Frank Loesse Witt 
A New Hi-Fi. LP. Recording . the Parisian musical f a few seasons back oe whet ono se ang r Bonnie S« 
tlizabeth Seal is first-rate in the main role . otree --6 W st 
Folkways Records #F1 9130 ay “aig eee A Shot in the Dark (Oct. 18), Harry Kurnit 
Mary, Mary, Jean Kerr's smooth-as-silk comedy adaptation of Marcel Achar L'I te ibout 
with a cast headed by Barbara Be Geddes i Parisian chambermaid accuse z he 
‘ Barry Nelson and Michael Wilding ‘(Helen Haye over Harold Clurmar recte the compan) 
% MEND 210 W. 46 St headed by Julie Harris and William Shat 
My Fair Lady, the all-time long-run champior Booth, 222 W. 45 8t 
among musicals Michael Allinsor ind Margot A Cook for Mr. General Oct 19 Stever 
YOUR Moser have the leads ir this reworking of Gethers’ comedy bout a bewildere Greet r 
Pygmalior Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St migrant cook i the Americar Arr during 
SPEECH The Sound of Music, the Rodgers-Hammersteir Wor War II action in the Pacif With B 
musica! about the Trapp family, which suffers Travers and Roland Winters (Playhouse, 137 W 
4 from an overdose of sentiment Mary Martir is St : 
and Theodore Bikel, who have been playing the Kwamina (Oct. 25) i musica et ir new 
Harry Fleetwood, Narrator main roles, will be replaced, beginning Oct. 9 formed African state undergoing tic ‘ 
: “Fleetwood possesses an unusual virtue. He speaks by Marte Wrest and Donald Geott (lamt sociological change. ‘The romantic leads arn 
‘English, a rare gift these days.”’ Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St Terry Carter, as an English-educated leader 
George Sokolsky, Journal-American, N.Y.C. The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a bustling and the count nd Sa Ann Hows in Englist 
oe ae en” Shakespeare warned, “‘lest euiovyable tausical account of how a farm girl iri. Book by Robert Als 4 ‘ sais es 
makes it big in high society at the tu of yrics | Rict i Adler ec Robert 
the century Tammy Grimes shines in the cer Lewis 4th Street, 152 W. 54 St 
tral part Harve Presnell is her leading mar An Evening with Yves Montand (Oct 4 the 
Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway) French performer ir 1 return engagement 4s 
SCHEDULED to open between our press time sisted by a seven-piece band John G er 252 
and Oct. 1 are these W. 45th St 
From the Second City, a revue that began its Look, We've Come Through! (Oct. 25 y 
life in one of Chicago's resident theatres Mer Wheeler's new pl ecte José Q P 
bers of the youthful company also turned out Collin Wilcox and Clinton Kimbroueg e le 
the sketches (Royale, 242 W 45th St.) ing roles (Hudson, 141 W. 44 St 
Purlie Victorious, a farce, by Ossie Davis, deal- Write Me a Murder (Oct. 26 Frederick Knott 
ing with some humorous aspects of the probler psychological thriller about a group f Eng 
of integration in the Soutt Mr. Davis and Ruby folk motivated by greed With James Dor j 
Dee are starred (Cort, 138 W. 48 St Kim Hunter. Torin Thatcher ar Ethel Griffi« 
OCTOBER OPENINGS (Belasco, 111 W 44th St 
Sail Away (Oct. 3 the new musical comedy by The Garden of Sweets (Oct 1 W er 
Noé] Coward, who contributed the book, lyrics Hansen's drama in which Katina Paxinou, Jo 
music and direction The action is set on a Var Fleet and Robert Elston have the n 
3ritish cruise ship bound for the Mediterranean roles ANTA, 245 W. 52 St 
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At the piano: Jules Kuti, 5 to 11 P.M. 


PLaza 1-0845 + Closed Sundays 


Cuisine Exquise ... Dans 


Une Atmosphere Elegante 





575 Park Avenue at 63rd St. 
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October, 1961 





OFF BROADWAY 

The American Dream by Edward Albee New 
play by the author of the successful ‘‘The Zoo 
Story."’ Also on the bill is Albee’s ‘‘The Death 
of Bessie Smith.’’ To alternate with Samuel 
Beckett's ‘‘Happy Days’’ (Cherry Lane, 38 Com- 
merce St.) 

The Blacks by Jean Genét, translated by Ber 
nard Frechtman Direction by Gene Frankel 
sets by Kim E. Swados (St. Marks Playhouse 


33 Second Ave 


Circle in the Square. In repertory The Bal 
cony by Jean Genét, a fantasy set in a brothel 
that, by extensior becomes the author's con- 
cept of the world Direction by José Quintero 
Also appearing is a revival of Dylan Thomas 
Under Milk Wood Cirele in the Square, 159 
Bleecker St 
Cockeyed Kite, a play by Joseph Caldwe about 
a teenage boy living in a rural U. 8 area ir 
the 1930s Staging by Neil McKenzie Actors 


Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 8.) 


Diff’rent, a revival of the 1920-2 





drama Set in New Englar 





ins ve for a sea capt irectior Pa 

Shyre (Mermaid, 422 W. 42 St 

The Fantasticks, an origina ! elight mus 
cal fable employing a sma cast with sc 

by Harvey Schmidt book r lyrics by Ton 
Jones ind direction by Wor Bake 8 

St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St 


Fourth Avenue North, a revue. Sets by J 
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THE ARTISTS 
OF TODAY 


what are they 
trying to say? 


ARTS MAGAZINE is America’s leading 
monthly for the visual arts. There, through the 
editor, subscriber meets artist and a meaning- 
ful dialog results—for when communication is 
established every artist is articulate. But being 
articulate and having something important to 
Say are not always synonymous. ARTS’ contin- 
uing assignment is to distinguish between what's 
fad and what's fundamental, between artisans 
and artists—basic questions to which ARTS 
MAGAZINE diligently addresses itself with 
taste and knowledge. ARTS MAGAZINE eval- 
uates for you the renowned, the new, the trend- 
makers—reporting from art centers here and 
abroad in brilliant full-color critiques. 


Start your subscription to 
ARTS today. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Walk into a 
world of new understanding. 


pa All THIS TODAY == 
and save five dollars off the newsstand rate 
ARTS, Dept. 107-A 
1861 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


ARTS MAGAZINE at 
$7.50 for a full year. (Current issue free when check 
enclosed.) I may cancel my subscription at any time 


Enter my subscription to 
i and receive immediate refund of balance 


[] Cheek enclosed C) Bill me 
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THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by Georce FREEDLEY 


What undoubtedly will be the major pub- 
lishing venture of the year in the realm 
of theatre (and it has been a rewarding 
year) is Constantin Stanislavsky’s Creat- 
ing a Role (Theatre Arts Books, $4), the 
third part of his great trilogy, An Actor 
Prepares and Building a Character be- 
ing the preceding two volumes also trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
and issued by the same publishers. It 
has taken a quarter century to bring this 
final volume to tne English-speaking pub- 
lic, a hot and also a cold war having 
intervened. 

Mrs. Hapgood and her wonderful 
mother were close friends of Stanislavsky 
Mrs. Hapgood 


worked closely with the Russian actor- 


for nearly a generation. 


director while he was creating these 
great theses on acting, direction and in- 
terpretation of the play up to his death 
in 1938. Since then she has worked with 
his son in gathering the sections of the 
unfinished manuscript of this third vol- 
ume for publication. In this instance, 
she has been fortunate in having her 
work edited by Hermine Isaacs Popper, 
for some years an editor of this maga- 
zine and daughter of the inspiring and 
redoubtable Edith J. 


sociated with us as publisher and one of 


R. Isaacs, long as- 


the great editors of her time. 
Robert Lewis, distinguished director 
and actor, and graduate of the Group 
Theatre, which grew out of the American 
application of the great Russian’s theo- 
ries, has provided a generous and in- 
formative foreword. He describes the 
book superbly, making reference to its 
analyses of how Stanislavsky prepared 
his productions of Griboyedov’s W o¢ 
from Wit, Shakespeare’s Othello, and 
Gogol’s The Inspector General. 
Stanislavsky was not a great writer 
but Mrs. Hapgood goes far to make us 
think he was. This volume is rather 
tough going; reading it, and preparing 
this report, kept me awake most of two 
nights. The book is the genuine flower- 
ing of the genius that provided the first 
two volumes, and will be of enormous 
value to actors, directors, playwrights, 
and all the 
rest of us among the educated public for 


critics, designers, historians 


theatre. It is undoubtedly a great work, 
despite its semifinished form and _ its 
reversal of earlier opinions, which shows 
that Stanislavsky’s technique and mind 
were growing and expanding until the 
very end of his life. 

Van H. Cartmell has long been con- 
cerned with the amateur stage. 


Arriving 
twenty-five years after Mr. Cartmell’s 
first book on the subject, his Amateur 
Theatre, A Guide for Actor and Director 
(Van Nostrand, $3.95) is an even better 






book than its predecessor, and can be 
just as highly commended. 

Charlotte Harmon, who has been a suc- 
cessful summer-theatre producer, has 
drawn on her own experience in that 
popular field in her lively and factual 
How to Break into the Theatre (Dial 
Press, $3.50). In this case, summer 
theatre is emphasized as the port of 
entry. 

The children’s-theatre movement in 
America has long since come of age, and 
several excellent books have been writ- 
ten on the subject. Its official organiza- 
tion, the Children’s Theatre Conference, 
participated in the 
convention of CTC’s parent, the Ameri- 


silver-anniversary 


can Educational Theatre Association, in 
New York in 


tre also was the subject of a large pic- 


August. Children’s thea- 
torial exhibition arranged by the Thea- 
tre Collection of the New York Public 
Library during the summer months. Jed 
H. Davis and Mary Jane Watkins, in 
collaboration with Robert Busfield, Jr., 
have written and compiled an excellent 
treatise on the subject, Children’s Thea- 
tre, Play Production for the Child Audi- 
ence (Harper, $6). 


Letters 


continued from page 2 


the Grinnell College Theatre 

Mr. Risser also complains that C- 
clamps cannot be used in this theatre. 
Not being a practical theatre person, he 
may not be aware that clamps can be 
ordered for any diameter, and on the 
Grinnell job we chose to use rods which 
are stronger than pipe for the catwalk 
construction. At Swarthmore, we have 
eliminated the pipe clamp entirely in 
favor of more flexible lighting brackets. 

Mr. Risser claims that such articles 
as mine are vague and misleading. On 
the contrary, such articles as these, which 
of necessity must be generalized, encour- 
age people to think on new ideas and to 
learn about specific projects to which 
they may turn for further information. 


Western 


April, there has been a constant stream 


Since Springs opened in 
of visitors from all parts of the country. 
As a direct result of a visit by two 
English theatre people, I was invited to 
present a major paper on my design 
principles at the Third Biennial Confer- 
ence of the Association Internationale 
des Techniciens de Theatre, held in Lon- 
don this June. 

I have been a practicing theatre tech- 
nician and designer professionally since 
1937. May I commend Mr. Risser for his 
suggestion of using the word “think” be- 
fore the title of my article. Think, be 
fore you build that theatre, and do not 


be intimidated by the old status quo. 
James Hutt MILLER 
Consulting Theatre Designer 


Shreve port, Louisiana 
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Trying,” with co-director Bob Fosse (right photo) showing the way. 
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THE SOUND 
OF THE SEASON: 
1961-62 


JOHN KEATING 


There’s a definite trend toward musicals, but our 
annual preview of the busy months ahead, on and off 
Broadway, is studded with names like: Tennessee 
Williams, Graham Greene, Jean Giraudoux, Elisa- 


beth Bergner, Paul Scofield—even Ernest Hemingway. 


Rehearsing the “coffee break” number in “How to Succeed in Business Without Really 





The first and most obvious thing that must be said about 
the new Broadway season is that its nights will be filled 
with music. The day prophesied by producer Robert White- 
head—when every theatre will house a musical or a comedy 

is not quite at hand, but the trend is certainly in that 
direction. Indeed, an observer strolling through the re- 
hearsal halls and empty theatres of late summer would not 
have been amiss in supposing it had already arrived. Singers 
and dancers were everywhere. Almost before the Times, the 
Herald Tribune and Variety had a cha»ce to get their sum 
maries of the 1960-61 season in print, the passengers and 
crew of the Noel Coward show Sail Away were reporting 
for duty. Four more extravaganzas were put into rehearsal 
in July and another three in August. It was obvious that 
this would be the theatre’s most musical season in decades. 
Of the more than forty musical productions hopefully an- 
nounced, it seems highly likely that twenty-odd will find 
their way to Broadway. There were fifteen, including four 
revues, in 1960-61, and fourteen in 1959-60. For 1961-62, 
the sound of music will swell toward a crescendo 

There is some solace, however. for those to whom beauti- 
ful or powerful words rolled trippingly off the tongue is 
music enough. Plays by such native masters of the spoken 
word as Tennessee Williams, William Inge, Paddy Chayefsky 
and the late Ernest Hemingway (with an assist from A. E. 
Hotchner) are headed for production, and imports from 
abroad among prospective entries include the works of Gra- 


ham Greene, Marcel Achard. Jean Giraudoux and such en- 
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Fredric March . 


“Gideon” 


Bette Davis: 
“The Night of the Iguana” 





fants terribles as Brendan Behan, Harold Pinter, Aeschylus 


and Sophocles (although the latter two will play the not- 
quite-Broadway City Center). 

From present indications, the season will also be notable 
for the long-deferred return of Elisabeth Bergner, the rivalry 
of David Merrick and Roger Stevens for the title of busiest 
producer, the competition between Africa and Israel as the 
source of—-or background for—theatrical productions musi- 
cal and nonmusical, the Broadway debut of Richard Rodgers 
as a lyric writer, the possibility that it will bring three plays 
by a pair of brothers—James and William Goldman—who 
have never had even one produced on Broadway before, and 
the eightieth directorial effort of the apparently indefatigable 
Abbott. 


The dominant note, however. will be musical. If the early 


George 


announcements hold up, the first of the song-and-dance ef- 
forts will be the topical, satirical revue From the Second 
City, a selection of the best songs and sketches from the 
several intimate revues presented at the Chicago cabaret 
called “Second City” during the past couple of years. The 
little show will have just seven performers, who are also the 
creators of the sketches, and a one-pianist “orchestra” who 
also composed all the music he plays. It is due at the Royale 
late in September, or just about the time this report appears 
in print. 

But September, which will also see the opening of actor 
Ossie Davis’ Purlie Victorious, and possibly two or three 


other plays, has become the hors-d’oeuvres month. The sea- 


Julie Harris: 
“4 Shot in the Dark” 





Michael Redgrave: 


“The Complaisant Lover™ 


{lfred Drake: 
“Kean” 





son really swings into high gear in October. Five produc- 
tions, or a third of those promised for that month, are musi- 
cals—and the number is six if you count Yves Montand’s 
one-man show, the next occupant of Alex Cohen’s “Nine 
O'Clock Theatre” at the Golden. (M. Montand will be fol- 
lowed by Mort Sahl late in December. ) 

The first of the full-scale musicals scheduled to arrive is 
Noél Coward’s Sail Away, the first new Coward musical to 
be done on Broadway since Conversation Piece in 1934. Set 
aboard a British cruise ship heading out of New York for 
the Mediterranean and such exotic ports of call as Tangier, 
Sorrento and Capri, the cast will feature Elaine Stritch (as 
the ship’s social director), Jean Fenn and James Hurst. The 
play’s social director is, of course, Mr. Coward, who rightly 
figures that no one else could know better just how the mu- 
sic, lyrics and book should be interpreted than the man who 
wrote them, which he did. 

The month’s other musicals will have a more usual divi- 
sion of labor. Let It Ride, an adaptation of one of the 
most fondly remembered of modern Broadway comedies, 
Three Men ona Horse, will have four men filling the Coward 
roles. Abram Ginnes wrote the book; the score and lyrics 
are by the team of Jay Livingston and Ray Evans; the direc- 
tor is Stanley Prager. Veteran bookie Sam Levene (who 
was in the original Three Men on a Horse twenty-six years 
ago) will share top billing with George Gobel. The latter 
plays the Milquetoasty greeting-card poet whose system for 


picking winners at the race track is infallible as long as he 








Setting for Paddy Chayefsky’s 
“Gideon,” designed by David Hays. ‘ 
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doesn’t bet on his selections. Barbara Nichols (in the role 
created by Shirley Booth) and Paula Stewart (as Gobel’s 
girl-friend) are the leading ladies. This will be the second 
effort to duplicate the success of the original farce as a musi- 
cal. The earlier version, called Banjo Eyes and starring 
Eddie Cantor, ran 132 performances during the 1941-42 
season. 

Milk and Honey, the first Broadway musical with an 
Israeli background, has a book by Don Appell, music and 
lyrics by Jerry Herman, and direction by Albert Marre. 
The plot hinges on two American tourists, played by the 
operatic graduates Robert Weede and Mimi Benzell, who 
fall in love as they wander through the old and new cities 
of Jerusalem and Tel Aviv and a moshav ( farmers’ co-opera- 
tive village) in the desert. Also starred as a fellow tourist 
is Molly Picon. 

Another musical with an Israeli setting, which may or 
may not get to Broadway this year, is Blue Star. It is 
being written by Joshua Logan and Alfred Palca to music 
by Burton Lane and lyrics by E. Y. Harburg. It is possible 
that Anne Bancroft will make her musical debut in the pro- 
duction, which is on the schedule of David Merrick. 

Unless plans change, there will be at least two musicals 
with African settings: Kwamina, a local operation, and King 
Kong, an all-African show that was the rage of South Africa 
before being transported to London last February. where it 


also found favor with audiences. First to arrive (in Octo- 


ber) will be Kwamina. Its book by Robert Alan Aurthur. 
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Edith Lutyens’ costume designs 
for the musical “Kicks & Co.” 





the latest of the television-trained dramatists to invade Broad- 
way, deals with the marriage of a British girl and an Oxford- 
educated African leader in one of the emerging new nations 
of that continent. Sally Ann Howes will be singing words 
and music written by her husband, Richard Adler, as the 
girl, and Terry Carter will play her lover. For Adler, the 
show represents his first Broadway effort since the death of 
his partner, Jerry Ross; together they turned out the scores 
for The Pajama Game and Damn Yankees. Robert Lewis 
has directed the new musical, which has choreography by 
Agnes de Mille. 

The native African affair, King Kong, which is the name 
given to a Zulu who becomes heavyweight boxing champion 
and a folk hero, was first produced in Johannesburg in 1959, 
where it established a landmark of togetherness in that land 
of apartheid. At its opening night. Negroes and whites sat 
in the same audience, although in separate sections, to watch 
a show created by members of both races. Kermit Bloom- 
garden is sponsoring the New York engagement, which is 
scheduled to open in February. 

Still a third play about Africa, A Wreath for Udomo, is 
a prospect for the new season—a dramatization by William 
Branch of Peter Abraham’s highly regarded novel. It too 
deals with the strains and alarums of today’s transition time 
in Africa. Its hero is a native leader who mounts a rebellion 
against the colonial authorities, succeeds. and ultimately is 
murdered by his own followers. 


One of three candidates for the production with the longest 
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McBean 


title, How to Succeed in Business Without Really Try- 
ing—-the others are A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum and Oh, Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung 
You in the Closet and I’m Feelin’ So Sad (which will win, 
hands down, if it opens )—is the fifth October musical. A re- 
union of the team that fabricated Guys and Dolls a decade 
go, this adaptation of Shepherd Mead’s satirical jape at 
modern business has a book by Abe Burrows (by way of an 
unproduced straight play by John Weinstock and Willie Gil- 
bert), and music and lyrics by Frank Loesser. Cy Feuer and 
Ernest Martin are the producers. As the yeasty young man 
on the way up, they have cast Robert Morse; Rudy Vallee. 
White’s Scandals of 
virl whom Mr. Morse en- 


of his rewards will be played by Bonnie 


in his first appearance since George 
1935. will be Morse’s boss. The 
Visions as share 
Scott, an alumna of last year’s short-lived Vintage 60. 

Of the nonmusical plays promised for October, a great 
deal of advance interest is focused on The Caretaker, by a 
young | nglishman named Harold Pinter, which took London 
by storm in the spring of 1960. Words like “masterpiece” 
and “comic genius 
} 


were tossed around with gay abandon 
by the London eritics. New York’s touring Richard Watts, 
Jr., found it “a studiously bizarre conundrum” containing 
hints of Charles Addams, Roald Dahl, Edward Albee, Eu- 
géne Ionesco and a talented writer of black-out material for 
revue. Watts himself was more reserved in his approval of 
the play, which concerns a broken-down old bum, his heart 


full of skulduggery and his manner a mixture of groveling 
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FAR LEFT: Donald Pleasence 
(left) and Alan Bates will 
repeat their London roles 


in “The Caretaker.” 


LEFT: Paul Scofield (left) 
and George Rose also will 
repeat London assignments 
in “A Man for All Seasons.” 


ABOVE: The new season’s 
budget of English dramatic 
successes by “new wave” 


writers includes “Billy Liar.” 


and truculence, and two eccentric Cockney brothers who give 
him shelter in their chittered house. Two of the three orig- 
inal English actors—Donald Pleasence (the old man) and 
Alan Bates 


produc tion. 


are joined by Robert Shaw for the Broadway 


Another import of more than routine interest is the Harry 
Kurnitz adaptation of Marcel Achard’s L’/diote, which will 
be known here as A Shot in the Dark, unless someone con- 
nected with management decides to change the name again 
(for a time it was known as The Maid’s Room). Julie Harris 
will be starred as a chambermaid in the home of a Parisian 
millionaire in the comedy, which has been described as a 
farce with typi ally French bedroom-and-parlor situations. 
Donald Cook and William Shatner have featured roles un- 
der Harold Clurman’s direction. Leland Hayward is the 
producer. 

Another comedy. Blood. Sweat and Stanley Poole, by two 
young Americans named James and William Goldman, has 
a number of pre-opening points of interest. For one thing, 
it will introduce the second of Henry Fonda’s children 
twenty-two-vear-old Peter—in one of the two lead roles, 
that of a bright young college man drafted into the peace- 
time Army and placed under the tender protection of a 
tough Army career man played by Darren McGavin. For 
another, a leading feminine role has been entrusted by direc- 
tor Jerome Chodoroy to a recently arrived Japanese singer, 
Sumi Tatsumo, who auditioned for the non-singing role by 


tossing off a tune in Yiddish. And for a third, it is the first 
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of three plays by the Goldman brothers, writing singly and 
in tandem, that are prospects for production this season. 
Before this season, the brothers’ nearest approach to Broad- 
way was a place on the side lines—as production observers 
assigned to the musical Tenderloin last season by the New 
Dramatists Committee. 

The Goldman plays-to-come are a musical, A Family Af- 
fair, which they wrote together to a score by John Kander, 
and which will be staged by Word Baker (director of The 
Fantasticks) and will star Shelley Berman; and a romantic 
comedy called They Might Be Giants, written by James, 
solo, and tried out in London last June by producer Hal 
Prince and that city’s enterprising Theatre Workshop, with 
direction by Joan Littlewood. 

The latest of the television-spawned plays to be expanded 
for Broadway is Steven Gethers’ A Cook for Mr. General, 
which is scheduled for an October unveiling at the Play- 
house. The comedy—about a general in charge of a re- 
habilitation camp and the oddly assorted types, including a 
Greek chef, under his charge—will star Bill Travers, who is 
best known in this country as the “Wee Geordie” in the 
highly successful English movie comedy of the same name. 
October will also witness the return to Broadway, after a 
ten-year absence, of Katina Paxinou, the noted Greek ac- 
tress, in The Garden of Sweets. This drama, by a new 
playwright, Waldemar Hansen, is about the struggle between 
mother and son of a Greek-American family; it will be staged 


by Milton Katselas, a Greek-American who distinguished 
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LEFT: Producer Roger L. Stevens, 
whose many projects include 
“Blood, Sweat and Stanley Poole.” 
Below are key men of that play: 
Darren McGavin (seated), the star: 
and, from left, co-producer Joseph 
Fields, authors James and William 


Goldman, director Jerome Chodorov. 


ABOVE: Choreographer Herbert 
Ross of “The Gay Life” with 
his assistant (and wife), 

the ballerina Nora Kaye. 


himself off Broadway as director of The Zoo Story and Call 
Me By My Rightful Name. 

October will also bring Arthur Carter's comedy High 
Fidelity, which has a theatrical background and a cast in- 
cluding Julie Wilson (in her first straight role) and Vicki 
Cummings. One of late October's most promising items is 
Write Me a Murder, a psychological thriller by Frederick 
Knott, his first since Dial ‘M’ for Murder, which was far and 
away the most successful suspense drama seen on Broadway 
in a decade or more. Produced and directed by George 
Schaefer, who has been devoting most of his time lately to 
television’s “Hallmark Hall of Fame” dramas, the Knott 
mystery will star James Donald (best remembered as the 
skeptical doctor in the film The Bridge on the River Kwai) 
as a writer, “personable younger brother of a peer,” and 
Kim Hunter. 

Two more October entries are Do You Know the Milky 
Way?, an intriguing item. by the German Karl Wittlinger, 
that had great success in his native land, and that will have 
Hal Holbrook and George Voskovec in its two-character cast; 
and a new John Patrick comedy, Everybody Loves Opal, 
with Eileen Heckart in the leading role and Cyril Ritchard 
as director. 

November should be a distinguished month, musically and 
dramatically. Paddy Chayefsky’s Gideon will present Doug- 
las Campbell as “the clumsy farmer who became a military 
hero with God’s help,” and Fredric March as God. David 


Hays. who is designing and lighting the production, has re- 
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ported that he will attempt to get “the quality of the way the 


world looked when God still walked the earth .. .” A for- 
midable attempt! 


The play that A. E. 


a dozen Hemingway works is also scheduled for Thanksgiv- 


Hotchner has made from more than 


ing month. Mr. Hotchner originally intended an evening of 
vignettes, highlighting the life of Nick Adams, the fictional 
character whose life in many ways paralleled Hemingway's 
own. After working with the material for a long time, he 
finally decided to develop the isolated fragments into a sin- 
gle play called, after several preliminary titles had been used 
briefly and discarded, A Short Happy Life. The cast of 
six is headed by Rod Steiger, Nan Martin and 


Lembex k. 


[wo British plays are the other highpoints of the month’s 


Harvey 


promised dramatic offerings. Scheduled to open first is Gra- 
ham Greene's The Complaisant Lover, about a dull, prac- 
tical-joking dentist, his wife and the lover with whom she 


The newly knighted Mi- 


chael Redgrave takes ove! the role created in London by 


has a briet affair in Amsterdam. 
his senior peer, Ralph Richardson, and Googie Withers plays 
his wife, in her first New York appearance. Not knighted as 
yet but acclaimed in London as the actor most likely to 
achieve the artistic eminence reached by Laurence Olivier, 
Redgrave, Paul Scofield will make his 
as Sir Thomas More in A Man for All 
Seasons, Robert Bolt’s historical play. Scofield created the 


Richardson and 


Broadway debut 


part in London, and was also one of the stars in the London 
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The musical comedy “Let It 
Ride” is entrusting its 
comedy to these veterans: 


George Gobel and Sam Levene. 


production of The Complaisant Lover, in which he played 
the title role. 
November will usher in three more musicals, two of which 
The Gay Life and Kean 


are based on previously successful straight plays. The third, 


- are the work of veterans and 


Kicks & Co., is an original by a young man named Oscar 
Brown, Jr., who has written book, music and lyrics. It is, 
as a matter of fact, an original in more ways than one, the 
only Broadway-bound musical ever to stage a backer’s audi- 
tion on a sponsored, nationwide television show. That prece- 
dent-shattering event took place last spring on NBC’s “To- 
day,” then presided over by Dave Garroway. With $40,000 
still needed to get the show to Broadway, young Mr. Brown 
was invited by Garroway to present a sizable sample of the 
kind of material it contained. The encouraging result was 
that twice the amount needed was pledged by early-rising 
viewers who caught the act. The musical, which has been 
described as “an alternately sardonic and comic commen- 
will have an interracial cast of 
forty-five headed by Burgess Meredith, as “Mr. Kicks,” a 
sort of modern Mephistopheles. 

The Gay Life, which has its roots in Arthur Schnitzler’s 


{natol, is by Fay and Michael Kanin, with music by Arthur 


tary on the American scene,” 


Schwartz and lyrics by Howard Dietz. Anatol, the dashing 
young man-about-the-boudoir, will be played by Walter Chi- 
ari, the Italian stage and movie star who is even better 
known in this country as the quondam consort of, among 
Ava Gardner and 


other beauties, [continued on page 70] 
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AGNES de MILLE 


by Gilbert Milistein 


drawing by Harry Hurwitz 





As the creator of an authentic revolution in the musical- 
comedy dance, it is the amiably ferocious opinion of Miss 
Agnes de Mille, who is probably best described as a hard- 
headed romantic iconoclast of singular articulateness, that, 
with an exception here and there, the present condition of 
the dance in the Broadway theatre is one of languid de- 
cadence. (She recoiled from it in athletic distaste.) The rea- 
sons were not far for her to seek. (She impaled each on a 
glance of disdain.) Its future, however, she envisioned 
with a kind of apocalyptic optimism (her face swam briefly 
in felicity), sprinkled with the cautionary herbs of bitter 
experience. (She looked intermittently somber or cynical.) 

Miss de Mille’s credentials for criticism are formidable, 
but very likely have not very much to do with the fact that 
she is the daughter of the late William C. de Mille, a Holly- 
wood producer and playwright (in one of whose pictures, 
Ragamuffin, she played a tiny role in 1916), the niece of the 
late Cecil B. de Mille (in none of whose pictures she ever 
played anything and with whom, indeed, she disagreed more 
often than not), or a maternal granddaughter of that mono- 
lith of American economics, Henry George, inventor of the 
Single Tax. She was a cum laude graduate in English of 
the University of California, made her concert debut as a 
dancer in New York, and shortly afterward did the chore- 
ography for Christopher Morley’s sophisticated revival, in 
Hoboken, New Jersey. ol 7 he Blac hk Crook, the original pro- 
duction of which, in 1866, may be said to be the first time 
drama and ballet were pasted together successfully in pop- 
ular American theatre. 

Among other things, she also helped organize the Lon- 
don Ballet, with Anthony Tudor, and performed with, and 
choreographed for, the Ballet Theatre. Her Rodeo for the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, is still a landmark as awesome 
as Stonehenge; she did the dances for Leslie Howard’s re- 
vival of Hamlet and staged others for motion pictures, notab- 
ly Romeo and Juliet. In addition to being a wife and mother 
(of ason) of long standing, she is the author of two volumes 
of autobiography, Dance to the Piper and And Promenade 
Home, and she is constantly being urged on by editors to 
write more of anything she chooses, which she does from 
time to time. 

Kwamina, which opens this month with all its vast, brood- 
ing Africanisms, marks the fifteenth Broadway musical or 
revue in almost a quarter of a century for which Miss de 
Mille has thought up the dances. She began in 1937 with 
the revue Hooray for What?, and six years later came forth 
with the astonishing Oklahoma! in which ballet was finally, 
forever and firmly, if lovingly, wedded to book and music. 
(In it was the marvelous dream ballet for the first-act cur- 
tain, which has since become a banality in other hands.) 
She directed the entire productions of Allegro and Out of 
This World and of Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, 
which had music but no dancing in it. 

Of the dances for Kwamina, Miss de Mille said that until 
she had been asked to do them, she knew nothing about 
Africa. “I’m not a creator like Graham,” she insisted with- 
out any undue fuss about disclaimers. “I’m a catalyst. | 


read and I read and | feel. I have a nose.” She wrinkled 
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it in demonstration. “Do you know why those people sent 
for me? Why me?” she demanded, “with all of those quali- 
fied Negroes from Africa around?” She plunged on into 
an answer. “Because I have a nose,” she repeated, “and | 
will not accept what’s phony. Again and again in a re- 
hearsal hall, I’ve said, ‘This doesn’t look right,’ the way a 
cook can smell or just feel something’s burning from the 
next room. Early in rehearsals, I showed one of the dances 
to my adviser, Alfred Opoku—a man from Ghana—and | 
said to him, ‘I don’t know how to do this, but if I were a 
fetish priest, this is how I would do it,’ and it was so close 
—this is the truth—he said it made his flesh crawl.” 

For all of these insights, Miss de Mille has never per- 
mitted herself to be billed as a “choreographer” on Broad- 
way, believing the word to connote the “production of a 
complete idea, dramatically whole and expressed through 
an entire dramatic presentation—costumes. scenery, lighting 
and so on—and running for fifteen to twenty-five minutes. 
These little segments you stick into a show to illumine a 
moment, I don’t consider choreography.” She meant no 
disrespect, she was quick to say, either to herself or any- 
one else who creates dances for musical comedy. “It’s a 
small vanity,” she admitted. “Oh, there are a couple of 
dances in some shows that deserve the name choreography, 
but people now use it even for television manipulations. 
It’s just my little thing. A dance for a musical number is 
sometimes perfectly wonderful and has all the qualities of 
fine choreography, and it doesn’t mean that any the less 
skill goes into it. The greatest skill I have had to use in 
my life was in staging dances for people who weren't 
dancers. I do the best I can in the idiom I’m working in 
always. My grandfather used to say, “You can’t make the 
wind, but you can sail by it,’ and the wind I have to sail 
by is, of course, my own abilities and the opportunities I 
can find. And I am a theatre woman. I think,” she added 
a trifle unhappily, “it’s been my grave misfortune that the 
best dancing I’ve ever done in my life has been for special 
shows with semi-popular music, to popular tunes in popular 
shows.” 

This led her with considerable vigor into an acerbic dis- 
cussion of the current musical stage. She sat forward in her 
armchair and swung her legs—trim, muscled dancer’s legs 

firmly onto the floor from the hassock on which they had 
been resting “At the moment,” she said, “the dancing is not 
real and it is not fresh, much of it.” She nodded in tart 
approval of what she had just said. “The best creators of 
musical comedy have excluded us, the choreographers,” she 
continued. Her tone was heated but dry. “The plain truth 
is the producers won't recognize us as a union, and behind 
them are the authors and the composers and the scenery peo- 
ple, and they don’t want to divide up anything with anyone. 
They don’t want to be crowded. They will not take us in as 
collaborators unless they are forced to. They would like to 
despise us.” 

Miss de Mille pulled a cardigan closer about her shoulders 
in a manner that plainly indicated she still felt she had 
not overstated her case. “They would like to despise us,” 
she repeated, “and they're resentful that they ever did need 
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us. They try to forget this and us.” After recounting her 
struggles to help form a choreographers and directors union 

she is first vice-president of the body that did come into 
being—she took a diversionary tangent. “The terrible choice 
in America,” she said, “is that on Broadway you get pop- 
ular music and a transient production, so to speak, and 
enough time to rehearse and the assurance that when the 
curtain goes up, it will be the best possible presentation. In 
a ballet company, on the other hand, you get any music you 
want—a marvelous advantage—a permanent company and 
no time to rehearse and disaster circumstances for an open- 
ing night. And no money. I can’t function in a ballet com- 
pany any more. When I did Rodeo, it was five months 
across the country at $25 a week. So now, I get, let us say. 
$2,000 for three weeks’ work, but three weeks aren't enough 
time under the conditions prevailing; I don’t get the com- 
pany exclusively; the rehearsals are sweated on Broadway. 
and you don’t produce good work.” 

She veered sharply back to her original premise. “As 
far as the American theatre goes.” she said. “our best 
choreographers—that’s Robbins and Kidd and Fosse, and 
certainly Gower Champion and Jack Cole—have realized. 
very astutely, that in order to do the most effective work. 
they have to have power. That means they must be eithet 
directors or producers or both. And so they have arranged 
to be at some cost to the dancing. As our theatre was set 
up in the past, the choreographer’s was not a recognized 
function. Even a genius like Balanchine had no real place 
on Broadway; certainly, he didn’t do his best work there. 
He hated it and he got out of it as fast as he could. 

“What every choreographer looks for is an opportunity 
to do what he wants without grave interference and cur- 
tailment. In our theatre, it’s not possible, if you are just a 
choreographer. You run afoul of the director and the author 
and the composer, except in very unusual circumstances 
such as Oklahoma! where all of us seemed to breathe with 
the same pair of lungs. But let me say something else—! 
received absolutely no secondary rights in all my early 
shows with Rodgers and Hammerstein, none of any kind. 
And my work is still being done from here to Singapore and 
back without any recompense and never a movie sale. The 
way it’s usually done is to keep the choreographer’s sce- 
narios and get some member of the dancing corps to re- 
create the steps. She shook her head in reminiscent exas- 
peration. 

“When it came to the movie of Carousel,” Miss de Mille 
remembered, “the husband of a protégé of mine was hired 
to do my work—specifically—and I had to sue to get my 
name on the screen. I didn’t get five dollars out of it. That 
ballet in Carousel was a piece of playwriting. Study it some 
time.” she urged. “Look at it.” Her indignation abated 
slightly. “Today.” she said “the good choreographers are 
spending all their time being directors and producers. I was 
a burnt offering. They have acquired power—it pays off 
ten times as well. But there are disadvantages in it.” She 
shook a finger delicately. “Those who did become directors 
and producers.” she continued slowly, for emphasis. “haven't 


time to stay in the rehearsal halls. [continued on page 77] 
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hy T'. C. Worsley 


Times have changed in the English theatre, and all for the 
better; the postwar social revolution has produced a young 
generation of playwrights who are class-conscious only to 


a point hut gilted in great measure 


England’s New Wave in the theatre. which began with 
John Osborne's Look Back in Anger, was never a movement. 
In England we don’t have movements. The various writers, 
actors. directors whom it has thrown up came into it from 
many different sources. ‘Thus. the Roval Court, founded 
explicitly as a theatre to discover writers, has found only 
three of the new playwrights who have so far established 
Osborne, John Arden and N. F. Simpson. Joan 
Littkewood of Theatre Workshop discovered Brendan Behan 


and Shelagh Delaney 


themselves 


Harold Pinter was originally a dis- 
covery of television and radio, and an intelligent young com- 
mercial manager, Michael Codron, presented his first stage 
play. H. M. Tennent had already given John Whiting his 


first hearing: and Arnold Wesker was first put on at a 


provincial repertory theatre, the Belgrade, Coventry. 

Nor have these various writers actually very much in com- 
mon in aim and style, as we see, now that the initial excite- 
ment has passed and we can put them a little more clearly 
into perspective. All the same, there has been a New Wave. 
Something very important has happened in our theatre in 
the last six years. There has been a complete change of 
climate, and these young writers have at the same time 
Up until the New Wave, 
except for the brief abortive experiments of the Manchester 


School in the early years of this century, the classes below 


created it and benefited from it. 


the educated middle classes were generally represented on 
our stage, if at all. as figures of fun. They served as comic 
relief—even in the plays of a Socialist like Shaw; and this 
was easily explicable by the fact that the whole of our theatre 

writers, actors. managers and audience alike—was domi- 
nated by the educated middle classes and those who accepted 
ol aped their vision of life. 


Ur. Worsley is drama critic of the Financial Times of London. 
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The New Wave in the theatre is a reflection of the postwar 
social revolution that has loosened, if it has not broken, the 
grip this class had upon the theatre. But it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that it is an explicitly political movement or 
an explicitly realist one. There are politically committed 
young people in it, but it is very noticeable how so many of 
the better writers like Pinter, Osborne and Whiting refuse all 
attempts to persuade them to commit themselves. Nor be- 
cause the New Wave deals seriously and sympathetically with 
the whole range of society up and down does this make it a 
realist movement. Many of these young writers—and direc- 
tors, too—come from the regions and from the ranges of 
society that the old theatre disregarded; and they bring with 
them a personal experience of the behavior, the idiom and 
the accents of their regions and their classes. And these are 
sweeping out the old conventional clichés that in the past 
served authors as a shorthand for representing “the lower 
classes.” 

But this does not in itself make the new theatre a realistic 


theatre, and the most interesting writers of the New Wave 


Douglas H. jeffe 





John Arden Shelagh Delaney 


have quite other aims. Of course with these whole new fields 
of experience open to writers, there are many who are going 
to exploit them in a simple, semidocumentary fashion. Thus 
Mr. Willis Hall, with his first play, The Long and the Short 
and the Tall, was judged (wrongly as I thought at the time) 
to belong to the New Wave chiefly because of the new free- 
dom of its language. But he, together with his partner, 
Keith Waterhouse, seems to be settling down to writing pure- 
ly naturalistic provincial working-class comedy, differing 
only from the old in being more lifelike in its outspokenness. 
Mr. Alun Owen is another writer who, having started off 
with an interesting historical play, is now exploiting his 
Liverpool origins in the documentary field. And Miss She- 
lagh Delaney’s second play, The Lion in Love, got no further 
really than giving us “Sketches from a Salford Notebook” 
(Salford being the provincial town in which she grew up). 

Clearly, as the New Wave establishes itself we shall be let 
in for a great deal of watered-down realism in which one or 
other of the previously unexploited regions are given the 
new documentary treatment; and television, one may notice 


in passing, very much encourages its writers in this funda- 
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John Whiting 


mentally insipid way of writing. 

But the best writers of the group are none of them, I think, 
in this danger. John Osborne has demonstrated in his new 
play, Luther, that given a subject that can call out his pas- 
sionate line of rhetorical protest, he is as alive as ever. 
Whatever weaknesses there are in his plays—weaknesses of 
construction, of careless writing and half-done characteriza- 
tion—they are redeemed by a vein of pure passion and a 
talent for expressing it in a prose, biting, sinewy and ribald. 
Mr. Osborne rightly rejects those whe call on him to de- 
clare his allegiance (to the Left or anything else). If we are 
not told what he is for, we are left in no doubt as to what 
he is against. He is against the hardening of the emotional 
arteries into complacency wherever he finds it—whether in 
Royalty worship, Clubmanship, or the Welfare State. And 
so long as success doesn’t lead to the hardening of his own 
arteries, we needn't fear for him. 

Mr. Arnold Wesker is a more vulnerable writer. He alone 
of the New Wave is an explicit Socialist in the party sense, 


and it is possible to conceive of his socialism getting the 


Keith Waterhouse (left) and Willis Hall 


better of his art. Mr. Wesker wants to reform us—and 
wants to reform us along party lines. He is a bit of a prig 
and more than a bit of a preacher, and even in his best plays 
there is always the danger that someone (usually the Wes- 
ker person concealed somewhere in each one of them) will 
step out of character to deliver us a rather naive lecture on 
elementary politics. And what he doesn’t seem to realize is 
that this lesson he reads us is commonly already implicit in 
the action of the play. 

Mr. Wesker has given us four plays, and in two of these. 
Chicken Soup with Barley and I’m Talking About Jerusalem, 
the first and last of his trilogy, he has been working through 
his autobiography, and we may hope that this is now fin- 
ished with. For the other two, Roots and The Kitchen, ar 
very much more successful. What he shows in both of them 
(and in bits of the others, too) is a remarkable gift for find- 
ing theatrical images to express the deeply human tender 
ness that is really the core of his dramatic gift. If Mr. Os- 
borne succeeds as a playwright by virtue of his passion and 
the rhetoric with which he expresses it, Mr. Wesker succeeds 
by heart and the ability to translate it into effective theatrical 










































































images. His language as such is uninteresting, and his dia- 
logue, often, as yet, degenerates into commonplace ex- 
changes. But he can make a simple line extraordinarily 
telling, and he can make very simple human relationships 
extraordinarily touching and moving. These are great the- 
atrical gifts, and if he continues to explore, extend and re- 
fine them, his future is assured. But there is always the 
danger that he, an inveterate theorizer without much gift or 
equipment for theorizing, might theorize away the real talent 
he has. 

Mr. Harold Pinter is technically the most adroit and ac- 
complished of the young playwrights. His work is never 


that both Wesker’s 


often is. He knows exactly what effects he wants to get and 


fumbling in the sense Osborne’s and 
exactly how to get them. But whereas in their different ways 
both Osborne and Wesker are 


Osborne deliberately 


very conscious of their audi- 


ence trying to shake them out of 


their complacency, Wesker trying to guide them towards his 
vision of the good society—Pinter is quite indifferent to the 


problem of communication. Indeed he himself asserts that 





N. F. Simpson 


Alun Owen 


it is not a problem for him. since he writes his plays entirely 
for himself and is surprised to find that anyone else is in- 
at all. And indeed it is. 


terested in them on the face of it. 


surprising——and particularly surprising that the television 
compenies have opened their screens to him so freely—for 
he is far the most obscure of all the young writers. 

What is baffling and unnerving about Pinter’s plays is 
that he absolutely refuses to give us what we are accustomed 
to getting in most plays: a neat little explanation of the 
events that take place. an explicit motivation for the charac- 
ters together with some small potted history of their pasts. 
We come in on a play of his as we might come in on a 
which we are not in- 


We stay to watch. fascinated by the event itself and 


street accident or a street fight in 


volved. 
the reactions of the participants. But we know nothing about 


them—where they came from. or how they came to be in- 
volved in these particular circumstances, or what happens to 
them afterwards. When the incident, whatever it is, is fin- 
ished, we pass on. But what has happened has happened 
with a dazzling clarity and vividness. 


The vividness and clarity come from two things. First. 





Arnold Wesker 


Theatre Arts, October 1961 


Pinter has an amazingly vivid apprehension of the insecurity 
that lurks behind the lives of most people today. If 1 had to 
define his theatre in a word, I'd call it the Theatre of In- 
security. Very often it is symbolized by characters who are 
the flotsam and jetsam of life, but it infects everyone around 
them. And this insecurity is caught remarkably exactly in 
his dialogue. The realism of his dialogue is often praised, 
but the exciting thing about it is that it is not just the docu- 
mentary realism of the surface realists based on good ob- 
servation. The dialogue, simple as it seems, very exactly 
catches the habits of mind behind it. He reveals to us that 
the inarticulate use speech not so much to communicate as 
to reassure themselves. Those reiterations and those plati- 
tudes and commonplaces they utter are a defense against 
others, a reassurance to themselves, a form almost of 
propitiation. 

In description this may sound heavy going, but in fact 
it is primarily highly humorous. The most obvious surface 
experience of most of Pinter’s plays is that they are very 


funny. The Caretaker, for instance, keeps its audience almost 


Joel Elkans 


John Osborne Harold Pinter 


continually laughing. But it is laughter with a chill wind 
behind it. In Pinter’s world we are always conscious that 
our hold on reality is very fragile; and in his characters 
who are desperately clinging on by only a toe and a finger, 
we recognize an image of the human condition in the world 
today. 

But an author who refuses to consider communication im- 
portant is always in danger of using symbols that have only 
a private importance, and Mr. Pinter has certainly fallen 
into this trap in some of his earlier plays. On the other hand 
it cannot be emphasized too much that all these writers are 
extremely young. They are at the very beginning of their 
careers, and the faults of inexperience are only to be ex- 
pected. What is so encouraging about the New Wave is that 
it has opened the theatre wide to the young. In seven years. 
apart from the writers, at least six young directors have 
established a reputation. And justly. Peter Hall, Tony Rich- 
ardson, Peter Wood, Peter Coe, John Dexter, William Gas- 
kill are all products of this expansion of the theatre. And 
the same is true of young actors and actresses, too many 


to mention. [continued on page 76] 
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Yes: It’s Inevitable by Jack P. Gabriel 


A battle is being waged these days in which the combatants 
are fighting with words, about words. Their concern is the 
dubbing of foreign films into English for American distribu- 
tion, as opposed to the original versions with subtitles super- 
imposed on the screen as actors speak. 

The reason for disagreement is a rather unimportant one 
that has assumed almost the proportions of a cause célébre. 
It is based on personal opinion; some people say they pre- 
fer the “original” European films, with subtitles. Perhaps 
they are old-fashioned folk who cherish relics like old auto- 
mobiles, gaslight, anything from the past. Not that this is 
wrong, but it can become absurd. On the other side are 
those who like dubbed films. 

The adherents of subtitles must be unaware that there are 
few foreign films that are not somewhat defiled of their 
artistic integrity when they are made. Many pictures are 
partly dubbed in their original versions, and completely re- 
dubbed into English for release over here. When knowledge 
of this odd situation becomes more widespread among the 
misled, they may save face by abandoning their already-lost 
cause for something that makes more sense. 

Anyone who protests the violation of a European sound 
track, or the substitution of alien American voices, cannot 
know thta there is dubbing in many European movies, par- 
ticularly those that feature “international” casts. These ac- 
tors, including Americans who make pictures over there, 
speak their lines in their native tongues. If they did not, and 
read their lines in French or Italian, they would have to 
speak them by rote, and the result would be unconvincing 
performances and atrocious accents. So Americans speak in 
English, and before the film is released, their dialogue is 
dubbed by other actors into the appropriate language. 

There is a lot of dubbing at all times, for one reason or 
another. One of them is that studios in Europe are not as 
soundproof as ours, and dialogue is often inserted after the 
scenes have been shot—much as in the case of musical num- 
bers in Hollywood, where sound is added after a scene has 
been filmed. 

When La Dolce Vita was made in Rome, the cast employed 
four different languages, and only the Italian performers 
spoke in Italian. When the film was finished, the voices of 
Lex Barker and Anita Ekberg, who read their lines in Eng- 
lish, were dubbed by Italians, and so were the voices of the 


Mr. Gabriel, a veteran writer and moviegoer, has formed his 
opinions on dubbing vs. subtitles after lengthy exposure to both 
varieties of foreign films. 
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Films: To Dub, or Notto D 


French girls in the film, and everything came out in Italian. 
The two English voices were put back into the so-called 
“original” version now being shown in this country with 
subtitles. Interesting as the film is, it is a bit of a hybrid, 
and any defense of it in furthering the debate on dubbing 
vs. subtitles is contrary to reason. 

Last year’s highly praised, French-made Hiroshima, Mon 
dmour is a similar case. Eiji Okada, the Japanese leading 
man, spoke his lines in such bad French that they were later 
replaced by someone who dubbed his dialogue in that lan- 
guage. It was a very skillful job. The point is that this is so 
frequently true of the original productions in Europe that 
there is no reason for the attacks on English versions—the 
enes dubbed over here. 

The most outspoken advocate of dubbing in this country 
is Bosley Crowther, the motion-picture critic of the New 
York Times. “The majority of American people who now 
see most of the foreign films cannot follow the original dia- 
logue,” Crowther has said. “They are compelled to accept a 
mechanism that inadequately and often ineloquently imparts 
what should be a very important element of communication 
in a talking film. 

“Today, the business of dubbing may be so skillfully ac- 
complished, wtih voices matched as finely and lips so deftly 
synchronized, that only the most expert observer can detect 
the lingual trickery.” 

Crowther told me that after the first of his articles in de- 
fense of dubbing appeared in the Times, some people wrote 
in to protest how they miss the original actors’ voices in 
dubbed versions. Some of them mentioned La Strada, but 
the writers had no way of knowing that Richard Basehart 
and Anthony Quinn, who played opposite Giulietta Masina 
in that Italian film, had spoken their lines in English. Their 
lines were dubbed into Italian; but only in the English- 
dubbed film, the one scorned by the unknowing, could Base 
hart and Quinn actually be heard: they dubbed their own 
dialogue into it. 

Dubbing is a fairly new business, and it deals entirely 
with replaced dialogue, as do the less satisfactory subtitles. 
Someone in charge of dubbing a film into English exchanges 
the first sound track and its dialogue with words in English 
that approximate the foreign language as closely as possible. 
It cannot always be exact, so something is substituted that 
may have almost the same meaning, and still synchronize 
with the lip movements on the screen. Nothing, actually. is 
lost in this manner. If the heroine originally said, “I adore 
you,” in French, the same words will not do at all in Eng- 
lish, for the lip movements are entirely different. Can it 


then become: “I love you” or [continued on page 68] 
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No: Whole Actors, Please by Stanley Kauffmann 


When the sound film came out in 1927, the late Sir Thomas 
Beecham allegedly exploded: “Now there’s no place where 
one can go and hear nothing.” It turned out to be worse 
than that, for dialogue divided an art that had been as supra- 
national as music into numerous national arts. 

Two very different methods were soon devised to over- 
come the language barrier: the use of subtitles and of post- 
recorded translated dialogue, called dubbing. Each method 
has its intolerant partisans. I am an intolerant partisan of 
subtitles 

lhe long debate as to which is better has lately flared 
again. This debate concerns any intelligent person who likes 
films because (a shameful fact but true) the majority of 
interesting films come from abroad. Thus this is more than 
a parochial professional question; it involves the satisfac- 
tion of the best film audience 

| have not seen the opposing article that appears on the 
adjoining page, but to help crystallize my reasons, let me 
state what I take to be the pro-dubbers’ arguments, from 
Bosley Crowther and others who feel as 


past writings by 


he does. and reply to them. Let us establish two ground 
rules. 1 am comparing only good dubbing with good sub- 


And I am 


talking about an audience that does not understand foreign 


titling: no one on either side defends bad work. 
languages, which includes me 

Now to the arguments. 
1. Subtitles are visually annoying 

This is irrefutable. but we are dealing with a choice be- 


tween two annoyances. two substitutes. Both are lame; the 


only question is, which is less lame. No viewer enjoys see- 
ing words printed across a lady's bosom or across the Japa- 
nese countryside, but many of us would much rather put up 
with that annoyance than be cheated of the voices of the 
actors we are watching and of the sound of their language. 
That seems to us a considerably greater annoyance. 

If dubbing had been adopted universally when it was in- 
vented (1931). 1 would never have heard the voices of Vit- 
torio De Sica in Bread, Love and Dreams, Francoise Rosay 
in Carnivel in Flanders. or Victor Sjostr6m in Wild Straw- 
berries, to name three out of thousands. That is a quite 
senuinely dreadful thought to me and. surely. to others who 
esteem acting as a potent art 


Further, the very sound of is an im- 


a foreign language 
Mr. Kauffmann, film critic of The New Republic, was once a 
member of the English Language Dubbers’ Association of Rome. 


which helped to form his negative views on the subject. 


Theatre Arts, Octeber 1961 


portant ingredient in the flavor of a foreign film—it helps 
to create the work’s ambiance and define its world. Sub- 
consciously, at least, the pro-dubbers recognize this fact be- 
cause most of them want dubbing to be done in accented 
English. This hybrid position admits that foreign sound is 
part of the effect of the film, and that purely American 
sounds are inappropriate. But consider the logic of strip- 
ping off a French sound track so that an American can 
speak in English the words of a Frenchman in France, giv- 
ing the Frenchman a foreign accent in his own country to 
make him sound like a native. It is, of course, an old 
theatrical convention, but it has always been irrational and 
it is here unnecessary. 

Professor Robert Gessner contends that a subtitle is “aes- 
thetically disastrous” to a pictorial composition. It is cer- 
tainly not aesthetically helpful; but the totality of an acted 
film is sight and sound, and a device that helps us to retain 
both seems to me aesthetically preferable by far. Perhaps a 
way can be found to print subtitles on a black band added 
to the bottom of the frame. That would be both more legible 
and less hurtful than the present method. 

But even the present method is much less annoying than 
watching dubbed versions, and being constantly aware that 
every word you hear was never uttered by the person who 
seems to be speaking it; that you are being tendered a silent- 
film performance plus a radio performance by someone else. 
2. Dubbing and post-recording are usual in making most 
foreign films, anyway. 

True. In most foreign (and many domestic) films, dia- 
logue is often recorded after filming, generally because the 
place or manner of filming is unsuitable for recording. It 
is also true that in some foreign films, especially Italian 
ones. different actors are used from the start for the vocal 
whose career is 


parts. One Italian beauty 


now over was 
never actually heard by the public; another who is now 
heing launched is beginning the same way. 

But the vast majority of actors who are actors do their 
own recording. Although an actor may record his dialogue 
later. it is still his performance, the one that was in his mind 
when he did the things visible on’the screen. It is difficult 
to imagine that serious actors (and it is their work we are 
interested in safeguarding) would spend their careers allow- 
ing their lines to be spoken by others in their own lan- 
guages. Occasionally a good actor makes a film in a foreign 
country and allows his lines to be dubbed in the foreign lan- 
cuage. but the better he is and the better known he is, the 
less likely it is to happen and the less satisfactory when it 
does happen. Anvone familiar with Katina Paxinou, for ex- 
ample, cannot help being disturbed [continued on page 74] 
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by Nathan Cohen 


Feature Four 


Nathan Cohen covers his city’s theatrical beat as entertainment editor and drama critic of the Toronto Star. 


4 good-will investment by a beer company may one day 
make Toronto the second most important theatre center in 
North America. 

The investor is Canadian Breweries Ltd., through its sub- 
sidiary, the O’Keefe Brewing Company. The investment is 
a sturdy, concrete-ribbed building incongruously dominat- 
ing the most sedate section of Toronto's extreme downtown. 
The O'Keefe Center for the Performing Arts cost $12,000,- 
000, and accommodates 3,200 people: 2,200 on the ground 
floor, 1,000 in the balcony. The adjustable stage, in its 
maximum specifications, has proscenium opening of 60 
feet, a height to the grid of 84 feet, and a width of 100 


feet. A mechanically-elevated pit can serve a 50-piece or- 


chestra; when necessary, the platform pit also becomes a 
stage. 

The backstage facilities are no less lavish. A rehearsal 
studio measures 60 by 45 feet. A spacious master control 
booth governs the use of an elaborately up-to-date switch 
board. Even the performers’ needs are looked after. There 
are eight luxurious principal dressing rooms, as well as 
enough dressing rooms with attached washrooms to attend 
up to 100 people. 

What makes the theatre noteworthy however, is not its 
architecture or adaptability, but its awesome earning po 
tential. In its first regular season of operation, the center 


presented 23 attractions in 3414 weeks, beginning with 








Camelot on September 30, 1960, and concluding with Flower 
1961. For that period, the total 
attendance was 687,110, the gross $2,718,697. If you in- 


Drum Song on June 17, 


clude two occasions when the theatre was rented out for 
symphony concerts, an arts conference, and a summer car- 
nival program running six weeks, the total attendance will 
come to 950,000 people and the gross to a breath-taking 
$3,000,000. 

That sum is still more prodigious when considered in 
terms of individual attractions. 

For example, in one week, The Hostage played to 16,423 
people for $49,657—an impressive figure for a short-lived 


show on Broadway with no With Laurence 


star names, 
Olivier, making his first in-person appearance in Toronto, 
Becket in one week attracted 24,243 people (757 less than 
capacity) for $100,010. Musicals displayed an astonishing 
Three weeks and one day of Camelot accounted 
for $356,189; three weeks each of My Fair Lady and Sound 
of Music produced revenues of $333,914 and $302,390. Two 
week-engagements resulted in $184,031 for Gypsy, $153,853 
for Fiorello! and $90,742 for Destry Rides Again. 

More intimate shows had equally strong box-office pull. 
Harry Belafonte took in $194,944 in two weeks. 


two weeks, 


magnetism. 


In their 
Flanders and Swann earned $123,981. 

Small wonder that producers and managers, scrutinizing 
these reports, shake their heads and marvel, or that Toronto 
has changed. overnight as it were, from a backwater to a 
main station on the legitimate theatre touring maps. Small 
wonder too that the center’s success has stimulated plans 
for similarly mammoth auditoriums in the United States, 
forming a network that will make possible dumbfoundingly 
lucrative tours 


Like North 


largest English language community (pop. 1,200,000) yearns 


many other big American cities, Canada’s 
for metropolitan status 


But 


The ambition of course is illusory. 
loronto’s essential provincialism is mixed with some 
interesting metropolitan features, caused by its postwar 
emergence as the country’s industrial hub and the heart- 
land of activity for several of the arts. 

Specifically, it has three legitimate theatres. It is the 
crux of a bustling, diversified, and expanding TV industry, 
surpassed only by New York and Los Angeles in the quantity 
of original productions. It is the TV and radio headquar- 
ters of the English language Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a public corporation. It is the home of three na- 
tionwide touring companies—the Canadian Opera Company, 
the National Ballet Company of Canada, and the Canadian 
Players—and the site of the National Ballet School, a board- 
after the Royal Ballet’s. It has two 


symphony orchestras, and a handful of chamber groups. It 


ing school modeled 
has a modest publishing trade, a sort of film industry, a 
scattering of superior restaurants, a half-dozen art cinemas, 
a rather secretive but quite entertaining night life, a sizeable 
artists’ colony, and a small but authentic bohemian district. 
lhree fiercely competitive newspapers pay keen attention to 
the arts. 

lo focus the picture clearly, however, let me note that 
most of the performing organizations live in the shadow of 


Gilbert A. Milne 


Feature Four 


ABOVE: The exterior of the new O'Keefe Center by night. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: The equally handsome interior of the house. 


we 


has been brisk at the 


ABOVE: Box-office activity 


center. 


BELOW: A view of the spacious interior from the mezzanine. 
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financial disaster. The amount of activity is out of all pro- 
portion to the supply of talent. Skills are spread agonizing- 
ly thin; the standards of presentation are often appallingly 
inadequate. Still, the institutions exist and function regular- 
ly. The city does not depend entirely on shows passing 
through for pleasure and artistic sustenance. 

Indeed, more than any other Canadian city, Toronto ex- 
presses the confused, excessive and hectic nature of the 
booming national interest in culture. That boom is sym- 
holized at its most prestigious by the stunningly triumphant 
Stratford Festival and by the patronage-dispensing Canada 
Council. The decision of the Canadian Breweries, after a 
lengthy search for a grand promotional gesture, to main- 
tain and operate “a cultural center for the benefit of the 
community,” is another manifestation of the boom. 

By comparison to the O’Keefe Center, the other legitimate 
theatres in Toronto are minuscule. The Royal Alexandra 
seats 1,425, and while it specializes in touring shows its 
attendance capacity rules it out for more extravagant attrac- 
tions. In the past, they either bypassed Toronto altogether, 
or only came here at the end of the tour, or else appeared 
in Maple Leaf Gardens, a setting for a hockey arena trans- 
formed for the emergency into Ballet (the Bolshoi, the 
Moiseyev Dancers, etc.) or opera. 

The Crest, just half the seating size of the Royal Alex- 
andra, holds 800 and represents the determined attempt to 
create a local professional theatre in Toronto. It operates 
on a six-days-a-week 40-week season, and its program fare 
over eight years has ranged all the way from King Lear, 
The Three Sisters and Murder in the Cathedral to Beauty 
and the Beast, Witness for the Prosecution and Marriage- 
Go-Round. The average number of shows a year is between 
10 and 12. 

For the rest, Toronto’s professional theatre is a thing of 
spurts and snatches. Revues have their vogue, and one, 
Spring Thaw, started 14 years ago has become an institution. 
Its latest edition ran 161% weeks and played to 88,000. 
There is also the usual quota of semiprofessional companies 
which make their entry with militant manifestos, and later 
eXpire from monetary malnutrition, audience inertia, a 
draining of desire, or the departure of members to other 
places. 

There is in Toronto one outstanding nonprofessional 
group, the University Alumnae Dramatic Club, formed 43 
years ago by a group of women college graduates. In re- 
cent years it has specialized in presenting neglected works 
from the classic repertoire (The Alchémist, The Way of the 
World, etc.), and avant-garde plays (Endgame, The Lesson, 
etc.). Standards are high, its audiences devoted. Tired of 
shuttling from one makeshift theatre to another, the club 
decided last season to build its own pocket theatre. A cam- 
paign was launched to raise $35,000. The deadline has 
been extended twice, and notwithstanding unstinting pub- 
licity, only $18,000 has been received so far in cash and 
pledges. 

The greatest problem of local professional theatre is the 
indifference of the general public. Although the Crest has 
had several successes, and somé“productions were held over 


a 


24 





by popular demand, in eight years it has been unable to 
raise its average weekly attendance above 2,800. Spring 
Thaw excepted, it has been impossible to convince the com- 
munity that local theatre really deserves wide patronage. 

One reason is the nearness and powerful influence of New 
York, just 80 minutes away by plane. The impact of Broad- 
way values and commodity assumptions cannot be exag- 
gerated. Another contributing factor is the absence of 
playwrights able to view their immediate surroundings prob- 
ingly and dramatically. The difficulty is not that Toronto 
dramatists lack a theatre to write for—there is in fact a 
pathetic eagerness to do new, native-spawned dramas—but 
that they have nothing to say for this particular theatre and 
community. 

Nothing illustrates the isolated situation of the local 
theatre better than the attitude of the University of Toronto. 
The university has its own playhouse, Hart House Theatre, 
and a resident professional director. But he only does four 
productions a year. The theatre is expected to be self-sup- 
porting, and students who work in plays do so at their peril. 
No credits are given for participation in the shows, and 
there are no courses in theatre arts. 

The only formal recognition which the university gives 
the living theatre is by way of a privately-endowed lecture 
program. Begun two years ago, this program has brought 
Eric Bentley, Elmer Rice and Harold Clurman to Toronto to 
deliver the odd speech in public and to hold student semi- 
nars. 

Ironically, Hart House Theatre is in an ideal position to 
serve Toronto as a drama goad and guide. It is superbly 
equipped and centrally located. Its university association 
theoretically allows it great flexibility of policy. Unfor- 
tunately, the official stand has rendered it ineffectual. 

One immediate beneficiary of the O'Keefe Center has 
been the Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society subscrip- 
tion series. Whereas its membership never exceeded 3,000 
when the Royal Alexandra was Toronto's largest theatre. the 
O'Keefe Center, by incorporating the TG-ATS program into 
its own subscription series, caused it to jump to 18,500 for 
the 1960-61 season. The center's membership series con- 
sisted of 10 shows, with prices ranging from a high of $57 
to a low of $15.25. 

The bait was a glittering lineup of features, among them 
the world premiére of Camelot, and the first Toronto presen- 
tation of My Fair Lady. Potential subscribers were lured 
with the promise of advance notice of all the other shows 
coming to the center, many of them fresh from Broadway. 
With such a come-on people flocked to join. 

Last year, the center shared the TG-ATS part of its pro- 
gram with the Royal Alexandra. Raisin in the Sun, Five 
Finger Exercise, and A Majority of One ran there three 
weeks apiece. Certainly the center's action helped the Royal 
Alexandra to have a longer, more remunerative season, but 
there is no evidence that the 18,500 people and more who 
came to see the shows, and who were palpably a new audi- 
ence for theatre, came to see other shows at the Royal Alex- 
andra or at the Crest. 


There is no evidence [continued on page 77 





TOYS IN THE ATTIC 


A complete play by Lillian Hel 
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The complete text of Toys in the Attic 


by Lillian Hellman 





About the Author 


Lillian Hellman has been a major force in the American 
theatre since the impact of her first work, The Children’s 
Hour in 1934. She is the author of such noteworthy plays 
as The Little Foxes, Watch on the Rhine, The Searching 
Wind, Another Part of the Forest and Montserrat. She was 
born in New Orleans, attended school in New York, and at 
one time held the position of play reader for Herman Shum- 
lin who produced Children’s Hour and many of her later 
plays. A superb craftsman, a writer of great integrity and 
intense vitality, Miss Hellman works slowly and carefully, 
sometimes taking several years to complete a play. She 
spent three years on Toys in the Attic. She is working on a 
play at present, but no one would hazard a guess as to 
when it would be ready fer Broadway, Miss Hellman, least 
of all. 
Toys in the Attic won the New York Drama Critics Circle 
Award as the best play of the 1959-60 season. It is now on 
) > anation-wide tour, scheduled to continue through May 1962. 


<— 
Howard Bay designed the setting for Toys in the Attic, 
the interior and exterior of an old New Orleans home. 









Toys in the Attic. was first presented by Kermit Bloom- 
garden at the Hudson Theatre, New York City, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1960, with the following cast: 











CARRIE BERNIERS. Maureen Stapleton 
ANNA BERNIERS...___-____.__ Anne: Revere 
Gus SSCA VERE, era eR A 
ALBERTINE PRINE Irene Worth 
HENRY SIMPSON. Percy Rodriguez 
JULSAN withoremeg 8 Jason Robards, Jr. 
LILY) MOPS Rochelle Oliver 
TAXI DRIVER. William Hawley 
THREE MOVING MEN_________ Clifford Cothren. Tom Manley, 


Maurice Ellis 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Setting and lighting by HOWARD BAY 
Costumes by RUTH MORLEY 
PLACE: The Berniers house in New Orleans. 


ACT ONE: Six P.M. on a summer day. 
act Two: Eight A.M. the following morning. 


ACT THREE: Shortly after. 


© Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1959, by Lillian 
Hellman. 

© Copyright. 1960, by Lillian Heliman. 

Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 

All rights, including the right of reproduction in whole or 
in part, in any form, are reserved under International and 
Pan-American Copyright Conventions. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that Toys in the Attic, being fully protected under the 
Copyright Laws of the United States of America, the British 
Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Berne and Universal Copyright Conven- 
tions, is subject to royalty. All rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, pub- 
lic reading, radio and television broadcasting, and the rights 
of translation into foreign languages, are strictly reserved. 
Particular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, 
permission for which must be secured from the author's 
agent in writing. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
author’s agent: MCA Artists, Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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act one 


Place: The Berniers’ living room, the 
entrance porch to the house, and a 
small city garden off the porch. The 
house is solid middle-class of another 
generation. The furniture is heavy 
and old. Everything inside and out- 
side is neat, but in need of repairs. 
The porch has two rocking chairs 
and is crowded with plants. The 
garden has a table and chairs that 
have been painted too often and don’t 
stay together very well. It is a house 
lived in by poor, clean, orderly people 
who don’t like where they live. 

At rise: Anna Berniers, carrying her 
gloves and purse and still wearing her 
hat, pushes open the blinds of the 
windows that give on the garden. 

She lifts a large camellia pot and puts 
it outside. She pours a glass of water 
on the plant and moves back into the 
room to take off her hat. Annaisa 
nice-looking woman, calm and quiet. 
She is about forty-two. Carrie 
Berniers appears from the street, 
climbs the porch steps, and sits down 
in @ porch chair. She is about thirty- 
eight, still pretty, but the prettiness 
is wearing thin and tired. She fans 
herself, rocks back and forth, the 
chair creaks and sways, and, wearily, 
she rises and moves to the other chair. 
Oarrie [As she hears Anna moving 
about in the kitchen]: That you, 
Anna? 

Anna [Her voice]: Just got home. 
Carrie: Hot. 

Anna: Paper says-a storm. 

Carrie: I know. I'll take the plants in. 
Anna: I just put them out. Let them 
have a little storm air. 

Carrie: I don’t like them out in a 
storm. Worries me. I don’t like 
storms. I don’t believe plants do, 
either. 

Anna [Appears in the living room with 
a broom and a dust rag; speaks out 
toward the porch]: Did you have a 
hard day? 

Carrie: He let me leave the office after 
lunch. “You're looking a little 
peaked, Miss Berniers, from the 
heat.” I said I’ve been looking a little 
peaked for years in heat, in cold, in 
rain, when I was young, and now. You 
mean you're hot and want to go home, 


you faker, I said. Only I said it to 
myself. 

Anna: We had a private sale at the 
store. Coats, Coats on a day like 
this. There was a very good bargain, 
red with black braid. I had my eye 
on it for you all last winter. But— 
Carrie: Oh, I don’: need a coat. 
Anna: Yes, you do. Did you go to 
the park? I wanted to, but the sale 
went so late. Old lady Senlis and old 
lady Condelet just sat there, looking 
at everything, even small coats. How 
can rich people go to a sale on a day 
like this? 

Carrie: I feel sorry for them. For 
all old ladies. Even rich ones. 
Money makes them lonely. 

Anna [Laughs]: Why would that be? 
Carrie: Don’t you feel sorry for old 
ladies? You used to. 

Anna: When my feet don’t hurt and I 
don’t have to sell them coats at a sale. 
Was it nice in the park? 

Carrie: I didn’t go to the park. I 
went to the cemetery. 

Anna [Stops dusting, sighs]: Every- 
body still there? 

Carrie: I took flowers. It’s cool, there. 
Cooler. I was the only person there. 
Nobody goes to see anybody in 
summer. Yet those who have passed 
away must be just as lonely in 
summer as they are in winter. 
Sometimes I think we shouldn’t have 
put Mama and Papa at Mount Olive 
cemetery. Maybe it would have been 
nicer for them at Mount Great Hope 
with the new, rich people. What 
would you think if we don’t get 
buried at Mount Olive with Mama 
and Papa? 

Anna: Any place that’s cool. 

Carrie: I bought you a small bottle 
of Eau d’haut Alpine. Cologne water 
of the high Alps, I guess. [Holds up 
a package] Your weekly present. 
What did you buy me, may I ask, who 
shouldn’t? 

Anna: Jar of candied oranges. 
Carrie: Oh, how nice. We'll have 
them for a savory. Do you know I 
read in our travel book on England 
that they think a proper savory is an 
anchovy. Anchovy after dinner. 
They won’t make me eat it. What 
are you doing? 





Anna: Nothing. I’m going to clean. 
Carrie: Oh, don’t. Sunday’s cleaning 
day. Was this house always so big? 
Anna: It grew as people left it. 
Carrie: I want to tell you something 
I’ve never told you before. I never, 
ever, liked this house. Not even when 
we were children. I know you did, 
but I didn’t. 

Anna: You know I liked it? 

Carrie: I don’t think Julian ever 
liked it, either. That’s why we used 
to have our supper out here on the 
steps. Did you ever know that’s why 
I used to bring Julian out here, even 
when he was a baby, and we'd have 
our supper on the steps? I didn’t 
want him to find out about the house. 
Julian and I. Nice of Mama and 
Papa to let us, wasn’t it? Must have 
been a great deal of trouble carrying 
the dishes out here. Mama had an 
agreeable nature. 

Anna: I carried the dishes out. 
Carrie: Did you? Yes, so you did. 
Thank you, Anna. Thank you very 
much. Did you mind eating with 
Mama and Papa— [Points off}—in 
that awful oak tomb? 

Anna: Yes, I minded. 

Carrie: Well, it sure was a nice thing 
to do. I never knew you minded. 
Funny how you can live so close and 
long and not know things, isn’t it? 
Anna: Yes, indeed. I called Mr. 
Shine today. He said he hadn’t had 
an inquiry in months. He said we 
should reduce the price of the house. 
I said we would, but there wasn’t any- 
thing to reduce it to. 

Carrie [Gets up, goes into the living 
room]: Oh, somebody’ll come along 
will like it, you'll see. 

Anna: Nobody’s ever liked this house, 
nobody’s ever going to. 

Carrie: You always get mean to the 
house when something worries you. 
What's the matter? 

Anna: And you always go to the 
cemetery. 

Carrie [Opens the waist of her 


dress]: Just cooler. I so much like 


the French on the graves. Un 
homme brave, mort pour la cité pend- 
ant la guerre—Sounds better in 
French. A man gallant is so much 
more than just a gallant man. No- 





body in our family’s ever been killed 
in a war. Not Grandpapa, net Papa 
—Why, don’t you think? 

Anna: Some people get killed, some 
people don’t. 

Carrie [Laughs]: Papa always said 
he was scared to death and ran when- 
ever he could. But Papa said just 
anything. Julian didn’t like it when 
he said things like that. No little boy 
would. Papa shouldn’t have talked 
that way. 

Anna: Papa’s been dead twenty-two 
years, Carrie. You should have taken 
it up with him before this. 

Carrie: No letter for two weeks. I 
went to the main post office today, 
and said I was sure there’d been some 
confusion. Would they please call the 
other Berniers and see if a letter was 
there. And Alfie said, “Carrie, there 
are no other Berniers in New Orleans. 
There are some live in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, with a hardware store, but the 
central government of the United 
States does not give money to Louisi- 
ana to make calls to Mississippi, al- 
though maybe you could change that 
if you said it was Julian who had 
written the letter he didn’t write.” I 
was angry, but I didn’t show it. How 
do you know it’s Julian I am talking 
about, I said. We're expecting letters 
from Paris and Rome in reply to 
inquiries about our forthcoming tour. 
[She stops suddenly, run down] 
Anna: Julian’s busy. That's all. 
[Gus, a colored man of about thirty- 
five, carrying a block of ice, comes up 
the porch steps] 

Gus: You home? 

Anna: We're home. 

[Gus goes off toward the kitchen] 
Carrie [Goes toward the piano]: I 
bought a book called French Lessons 
in Songs. I don’t believe it. Never 
been two weeks before in his whole 
life. [Softly, slowly] I telephoned 
to Chicago and the hotel manager said 
Julian and Lily had moved months 
ago. Why didn’t Julian tell us that? 
Anna [Quietly]: I knew. I knew last 
week. Two letters came back here 
with address unknown. Carrie, Julian’s 
married, he’s moved away, he’s got a 
business to take care of, he’s busy. 


That’s all. 

Carrie: He’s never been too busy to 
write or phone to us. You know that. 
Anna: I know things have changed. 
That’s as it should be. 

Carrie: Yes, of course. Yes. 

Gus [Puts his head into the room]: 
Icebox all on one side. Miss Anna, 
you all sure need a new icebox. You 
all ought to treat yourselves. 

Anna: You know, Gus, colored 
people are getting to talk just like 
white people. Kind of a shame. 
Gus: Ought to treat yourselves. Get 
a new little house, new little icebox. 
No more Julian to worry about. Just 
yourselves now to treat good. 

Carrie: It’s true. You getting to talk 
just like that white trash in my office. 
Just yourselves now and all that. 
[With force] Well, what do you 
think? We are going to treat our- 
selves good. We're going to sell this 
house and never come back. We're 
going on a great, big, long trip. For 
a year, or five. What do you think 

of that? 

Gus [To Anna]: Ought to get your- 
selves a nice cat. I'll water the yard 
for you. Where are you going this 
time? 

Carrie: Where we were always going. 
To Europe. 

Gus: You told me that last year. 
And I stopped the ice. And you told 
me around seven years back when 
Julian went on his other business trip, 
and I stopped the ice then—[He 
laughs} When I stop it now? 

Carrie [Angry, too upset]: Very 
soon. Very soon. You hear me, 
Gus? Very soon. And if you don’t 
believe me you come around to 
church Sunday and hear us take a 
solemn oath right in church. We 
don’t break a solemn oath in church. 
Gus: That’s good. Lot of people do. 
Carrie: How dare you, Gus? When 
I say a solemn oath in church? 
Anna [To Gus]: There’s food in the 
icebox. Help yourself. 

Carrie: Remember, Gus, when Julian 
and I used to eat out there and you 
and your sister and brother’d walk 
past and stare at us, and Julian would 
go tell Mama we wanted more food, 


and he’d bring it to you himself? 
Gus: Yes’m. Came in handy. Just 
like now. 

[He exits from the porch. He picks 
up a garden hose and disappears to 
the rear of the house] 

Carrie [Looks at Anna]: Why did I 
tell him that about Europe? 

Anna: I don’t know. 

Carrie: Let’s get out our travel books 
this evening and write out all our 
plans. 

Anna: No. Don’t let’s ever speak 
about it, until we’re ready to go, or 
think about it, or listen to each other, 
or tell Gus— I don’t want to write 
things down again. 

Carrie: It was you who wanted to 
wait last time. After the wedding. 
Anna: It was you, Carrie. 

Carrie: For a very good reason. Could 
we give them a smaller wedding 
present? Lily is a very rich girl and 
the one thing a very rich girl knows 
about is sterling silver. Her mother 
gave them ten thousand dollars. 
What would Lily have thought of us? 
Anna: I don’t know. I don’t think 
she cares about things like that. Lily 
was so in love with Julian— 
Carrie: Oh, I imagine even in love 
you take time off to count your silver. 
[Softly] We could still go to Europe 
this year. Do you want to? How 
much money have we got? Did you 
make the deposit this week? 

Anna: Twenty-eight hundred and 
forty-three dollars. No, I didn’t 
have time. 

Carrie [Quickly]: Oh, it’s too hot 
tonight. Should we treat ourselves and 
go out for supper? It’s been so long 
since we ate in a restaurant. Let’s 
start doing our French lessons again 
because we'll need them now for the 
trip—[She moves to the piano and 
plays and sings the next speech] 
“Une chambre pour deux dames.” 
Have you one room for two ladies? 
“Ah non! Trop chére!” Oh no! Too 
expensive! “Merci, M’sieur. Trop 
chére.” We'll stay in Paris, of course, 
for just as long as we want. Then 
we'll go to Strasbourg, have the 
famous paté, and put flowers on the 
graves of Mama’s relatives. 

Anna: I'll have the paté. You put 








flowers on the graves of Mama’s 
relatives. 

Oarrie: Remember the night Julian 
told us about the marriage? He said 
that night we would all go to Europe 
together, the way we always planned. 
Mama would want us to put flowers 
on the graves in Strasbourg. She 
would, Anna, and so we must. 
Anna: I don’t know what the dead 
would like. Maybe Mama’s changed. 
Carrie: As soon as we do set a date 
for departure, I'll have my evening 
dress fixed. No, I won’t. Pink’s no 
good for me now. I’ve kind of 
changed color as I got older. You, 
too. Funny. To change color. 
“C’est trop chére, M’sieur.” I don’t 
want to go if we have to say that all 
the time. 

Anna: We've always said it, we 
always will say it. And why not? 
Carrie: I just think it would be 
better not te go to Europe right now. 
Anna [Laughs]: We weren't going. 
Carrie: Save enough until we can go 
real right. That won't take long. 
Maybe just another year. 

Anna: A year is a long time—now. 
Carrie: If you want to go, just let’s 
get up and go. [In sudden, false 
excitement] Come on. Let’s do. I 
can’t tell you how much I want to 
go— [Points to the piano] That and 
a good piano. Every time there’s a 
wishbone I say I want a good life 
for Julian, a piano, a trip to Europe. 
That’s all. You know, even if we 
can’t go to Europe we could afford a 
little trip to Chicago. The coach 
fares are very cheap— 

Anna: I don’t think we should run 
after Julian and Lily and intrude on 
their lives. 

Carrie: Who’s doing that? What an 
unpleasant idea. [As Anna starts 
toward the kitchen] We haven't got 
twenty-eight hundred and forty-three 
dollars. I took out a thousand dollars 
yesterday and sent it to Chicago. I 
didn’t know then that Julian had 
moved from the hotel. But I am sure 
they'll forward the money—I signed 
the wire with love from Anna and 
Carrie, so he knows it comes from 
you, too. 


Anna [Slowly]: I don’t think you 
should have done that. 

Carrie: But I knew you would want 
to send it— 

Anna: How do you know what I 
would want? 

Carrie [Slowly, hurt]: Shouldn’t I 
know what you want for Julian? 
[When Anna does not answer) I'm 
sorry our trip will have to wait a little 
longer, but— 

Anna: I'm sorry, too. But it’s not 
the trip. Nor the money. We are 
interfering, and we told ourselves we 
wouldn’t. 

Carrie: But if he needs money— 
Anna: Needs it? Julian has a good 
business. Why do you think he needs 
it? 

Carrie: He’s always needed it. 
[Quickly] I mean I don’t mean that. 
I mean it’s because the letter didn’t 
come. Anyway, even people with a 
good business can use a little money— 
You think I did wrong? 

Anna: Yes, I do. 

[She exits] 

Carrie [Calling after Anna]: Julian 
won't be angry with me. He never 
has been. I'll just telephone to him 
and say—[She makes a half move 

to the phone} But there’s no place 
to phone to. Anna, what do you 
think? 

[There is no answer. After a second 
she moves back to the piano and 
begins to play. During her speech 
Albertine Prine and Henry Simpson 
appear in the garden. Albertine 
Prine is a handsome woman of about 
forty-five, dressed with elegance, but 
in no current fashion. She speaks 
carefully, as if she were not used to 
talking very much. Her movements 
are graceful and quiet Henry is a 
colored man of about forty-five. He 
is dressed in a summer suit, but he 
carries a chauffeur’s cap. Mrs, Prine 
stops as she hears the piano] 
Albertine: Is the older one Miss 
Caroline? 

Henry [Laughs]: They call her 
Carrie. No. Miss Anna is the elder 


one. 

Albertine [Smiles]: You laugh at me. 
But I only met them twice before the 
marriage. Two long dinners. Many 





savage tribes have a law that people 
must eat alone, in silence. Sensible, 
isn’t it? [She moves toward the 
porch steps, then stops] Perhaps it 
would be best if you went in. I'm 
not good at seeing people any more, 
and there will be much chatter. [He 
doesn’t answer her. She laughs] 
Very well. But I am sure it’s hot in 
there. Would you tell them I'm out 
here? 

Henry [Gently]: You have come to 
call on them. 

Albertine: Nice to live this close to 
the river. I still like it down here. 
Soggy and steaming. The flowers 
aren’t strong enough to cover the 
river smells. That's the way it should 
be. Very vain of flowers to compete 
with the Mississippi. My grand- 
mother lived on this street when I 
was a little girl, and I liked it then. 
I used to pretend I slept under the 
river, and had a secret morning door 
up into this street. What are you 
holding? 

Henry: A chauffeur’s cap. 
Albertine: You win many small 
battles. Never mind. Wear it if 
you must. Put it on now and say I 
am here, 

Henry: No. Just go and ring the bell. 
[She smiles and moves up the porch 
steps. Anna comes back into the 
room, dressed in an apron and 
carrying a tray] 

Anna [To Carrie]: I'm making 
jambalaya for you. 

Carrie: Isn't that nice? 

[The bell rings. Carrie jumps and 
runs to the door] 

Albertine [70 Carrie]: Hello, Miss 
Anna. 

Carrie [Amazed]: Mrs. Prine. Mrs. 
Prine. Do come in. [She moves 
ahead of Albertine, calling] Mrs. 
Prine is here. Isn’t that nice? 

Anna [Moves forward]: Mrs. Prine, 
it’s gracious of you to come. We 
should have come to call on you. 
Carrie [Flustered|: We're relatives 
now, after all. We did phone, three 
times. But, of course, you never got 
the messages. 

Albertine [To Carrie]: Yes, I did get 
them, Miss Anna. 

Anna: / am Anna. 





Albertine: Forgive me, 

Anna [Turns to Carrie]: And this is 
Carrie. Close your dress. 

Carrie: Oh, my goodness. [She 

turns away and nervously buttons 
her dress] You must forgive me— 
Anna: How are you, Mrs. Prine? 


Are you spending the summer across 
the lake? 

Albertine: No. I’ve closed the lake 
house. Now that Lily is married, I 
stay right here in summer. I don’t 
like the country. 

Carrie: Not like the country. My. 

I never heard anybody say a thing 
like that before. It takes courage to 
just up and say you don’t like the 
country. Everybody likes the country. 
Albertine: Do they? I see so few 
people. 

Anna [Quickly]: You must be lonely 
without Lily. 

Albertine: No. 

Carrie: Oh. Goodness, 

Albertine: I’ve come at your supper 
time— 

Anna: And we'd like to share it with 
you. 

Carrie: Oh, please do stay. I'll just 
go and primp myself— 

Albertine: No, thank you. I eat at 
midnight. It’s my bad habit to live at 
night and sleep the days away. 
Carrie: Lily said that—Well, she just 
said that. 

Albertine: I suppose it was hard on 

a child, a young girl, not to have her 
mother available during the day. But 
perhaps it was just as well. What 
time do you expect Lily and Julian? 
Carrie: Expect them? Expect them? 
We haven't heard for seventeen 
days— 

Albertine: Lily left a message that 
they’d be here tonight. 
say— 

Anna [As Oarrie turns to her): 
They'd be here tonight? We've had 
no word, Mrs. Prine. 

Carrie [In great excitement]: The 
Chicago train comes in at seven. 
Have we time to get to the station? 
I'll phone. It’s never on time. I'll 
get dressed right away. Are there 
enough shrimps? Is there crayfish 
bisque left? We can still buy some 


I came to 


wine—Get dressed, Anna— 
Albertine: Miss Carrie, they are not 
on the Chicago train. 

Carrie: You said you had a 
message— 

Albertine: Yes, Lily spoke with 
Henry on the phone. She said they 
would be coming here tonight. 
Carrie: Then they must be on that 
train— 

Albertine: No, The call was not from 
Chicago. The call came from here. 
Carrie [Carefully]: It could not 
have come from here, 

Albertine: I am sure of it, Miss 
Carrie, because I saw Lily two 
nights ago. 

Carrie: Saw her? Here? Here? 
{After a second] What did Lily say? 
Albertine: I didn’t speak to her. 
She was moving back and forth in 
front of the house as if she wished 
to come in and didn’t wish to come 
in. 

Carrie [After a pause]: You saw 
your daughter, after a whole year, 
walking in front of your house and 
didn’t speak to her? I don’t under- 
stand, Mrs. Prine. 

Albertine: That’s quite all right. 
Anna [Softly]: But we need to 
understand. 

Albertine [Turns her head, looks at 
Carrie and then at Anna]: Strange. 
Sometimes I can’t tell which of you 
is speaking. [To Carrie] Your man- 
ner, Miss Carrie, is so, well, so 
Southern. And then, suddenly, you 
are saying what I had thought Miss 
Anna might say. It is as if you had 
exchanged faces, back and forth, 
forth and back. 

Carrie [Sharply]: Did you see Julian? 
Albertine: There. That’s what I 
mean. No. Julian was not with Lily. 
I have simply had a message saying 
they would be here this evening. I 
have told you all I know. 

Oarrie [To Anna]: What should we 
do? [To Albertine] What are you 
going to do? 

Albertine: I will go home now and 
ask you to tell Lily that I will come 
again in the morning. Please tell 
them that the house is mostly closed 
up, but by tomorrow I can make them 
comfortable. 


Carrie: Oh, no. Julian will want to 
be here. 

Albertine: Ah, I am sure they prefer 
to stay here, but— 

Anna: There must be a good reason 
why Julian hasn’t told us he is in 
town. If we seem upset, Mrs. Prine, 
it is because we are not accustomed 
to— 

Albertine: —daughters who walk in 
the night and mothers who do not 
speak to daughters who walk in the 
night. I really don’t know why Lily 
didn’t come in to me, nor why I didn’t 
ask her. Good night. Thank you. 
[She moves out, followed by Anna, 
followed by a dazed Carrie. Henry 
is waiting in the garden. Albertine 
moves toward him, then turns toward 
the porch] I think you have met 
Henry Simpson. Miss Anna and 
Miss Carrie Berniers, Henry. 
Henry: Good evening. 

[Albertine takes his arm and they 
exit] 

Carrie [Softly]: Is that the man Lily 
calls Henry? That man was there in 
a white coat when we went for 
dinner, but I didn’t know that was 
the Henry. You mean he’s a nigger? 
I never heard anybody introduce a 
nigger before. I'm sorry I didn’t say 
something. I never think of things in 
time. [She turns, sees Anna has gone 
back to the living room, and moves 
to join her} That man Lily called 
Henry is a nigger. Is he a chauffeur? 
What is he? Last time, he was a 
butler. Introduces us to a nigger— 
[Sits down, desperate} Do you believe 
that strange woman? Do you believe 
they’re in town? 

Anna: Maybe Lily’s pregnant. They 
arrived and wanted to go to a doctor 
first so they could tell us the good 
news. I’m sure something like that— 
Carrie: She’s not pregnant. 

Anna: How do you know? 

Carrie: Girls like Lily don’t have 
babies right away. Too full of good 
times the first year of marriage, I 
can tell you that. 

Anna: What do you know about 

the first year of marriage? 

Carrie: I just know. 

Anna: How? From books you don't 
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read any more? 

Carrie: You're saying that again. 
Teasing me again. No, I don’t read 
much any more, and I don’t play the 
piano, or put ice on my face, or walk 
for wild flowers—[Very loudly, as if 
she were going to cry] I get tired 
now after work and that terrible man. 
All I want to do is have a little 
something to eat and play casino, 
and—Don’t you like to play casino 
with me, is that what you're saying? 


Auna: Not every night. I like to read— 


Oarrie: You don’t ever have to play 
casino again. Read whenever you like, 
but don’t nag me about it. You used 
to do it with Julian, too. Some people 
read and some people learn other 
ways— I think she’s crazy, that Mrs. 
Prine. And you know what? I don’t 
believe they’re in New Orleans with- 
eut coming here. [Lamely] Do you? 
What do you think? 

Anna: I think it’s happened again. 
And he feels bad and doesn’t want 
to tell us. 

Carrie: Well, that’s natural enough. 
Who wants to come home and say 
they've failed? What do you mean? 
What's happened again? 

Anna [Gently]: You understand me, 
(She rises and exits toward the 
kitchen] 

Carrie: I don’t think it’s nice of us 
to guess this way. We don’t know 
anything, and yet here we are— [But 
Anna has left the room] A great 
many men take a long time to find 
themselves. And a lot of geod business 
men just aren’t worth bowing to. 
Goodness. Look at the people in my 
office. Dull, stupid—ugly, too. I don’t 
like ugly people. I just can’t help it, 
and I’m not ashamed any more to 
say it. [Anna comes back carrying a 
tray of food] Are you going to eat? 
Anna: I always have. I think it’s 
best to continue. 

Carrie: You're just as worried and 
nervous as I am. You always talk 
cold when you get nervous. Anna. 
Please. When he comes, don’t be cold. 
Please. It will hurt him— 

Anna: Why do you so often make it 
seem as if I had always been severe 
and unloving? I don’t think it’s true. 
Carrie: I don’t believe I do that. It’s 


you who gave him everything, long 
before I was old enough to help. But 
sometimes you go away from us both, 
and, well, it worries Julian when 
you do that. 

Anna [Takes a bankbook from her 
pocket]: Here is the savings bank- 
book. Give it to him. 

Carrie [Deeply pleased]: Oh, thank 
you. I'll give it to him when we're 
alone and Lily doesn’t see. [Anna 
sits at the table, and puts food on 
Carrie’s plate. Carrie moves about] 
It’s only for a short time. We'll have 
it back. After all, in a sense, this 
money is his. We lent it to him and 
he paid us back. This is the very 
money he paid us back, Anna. So, in 
a sense, it’s his. 

Anna: Do come and eat. 

Carrie: You're thinking that what I 
just said is foolish. You're thinking 
that you never understood where he 
got the money to pay for your 
operation— 

Anna: You know very well where he 


‘got it: He played in a dangerous 


poker game. 

Carrie: I’m not so sure. I often 
wondered— 

Anna: The shrimps are getting cold. 
[She begins to eat] 

Carrie: I can’t eat. I don’t know how 
you can. [Sighs, then brightens] You 
know, it sounds strange, but I am 
positive he will make a fortune 
someday. 

Anna: A fortune isn’t necessary. A 
job is, 

Carrie: All those self-made men at the 
office. Like Mr. Barrett. No interest in 
anything. Making fun of opera and 
poetry and women. Mean, too, ever 
since he tried to put his hands on me 
years ago. Pig. Things can go wrong 
for a long time and then suddenly 
everything in a man’s life clears up— 
Have you a headache, Anna? Do your 
éyes worry you tonight? Can I get 
you something? 

Anna: I haven't a headache. And if 

I had I wouldn’t know the remedy. A 
prescription put up fresh each time 
Julian fails. 

Carrie: Oh, don’t be sad. I’m not. I 
feel cheerful. Place and people and 
time make things go wrong, and then 





all of a sudden—[ There is the offstage 
noise of a car. She jumps up, runs to 
the window, stares out, nods at what 
she sees. Slowly, suddenly cool and 
calm, she turns back to Anna] I am 
going to wait on the porch. Please 
don’t show what you feel. Welcome 
him as he should always be welcomed 
in this, his house. 

[She moves to the porch. Julian's 
voice is heard offstage] 

Julian: Is that my Carrie on the 
porch? 

Carrie [Laughs with enormous 
pleasure]: Yes, that’s your Carrie on 
the porch. I can still jump. Shall I 
jump and you will catch me? [/n the 
middle of her speech, as she begins a 
jump movement, a Taxi Driver 
appears carrying a very large number 
of packages and valises] Oh. 

[Julian and Lily Berniers appear. He 
is a handsome, tall man of about 
thirty-four. Lily is a frail, pretty girl 
of about twenty-one. She moves 
behind him. Julian’s arms and hands 
are filled with valises and packages | 
Julian: Don’t jump. I have no hands 
to catch you. [Grinning, he moves up 
the steps as Carrie waits for him. He 
puts the valises down and takes her 
in his arms, lifting her from the 
ground] Darling Carrie-Pie. 

Carrie: Julian. 

[He kisses her, puts her down. She 
clings to him a minute and follows him 
as he moves quickly into the house 
and toward Anna. Lily follows 
Carrie. Anna stands waiting for him, 
smiling warmly. When he kisses Anna 
it is quite different—no less warm, but 
different—from his greeting to Carrie. 
Anna moves away from him and 
toward Lily] 

Anna: My dear Lily, how good to see 
you. 

Carrie [To Julian]: One year and six 
days. [As she hears Anna’s greeting 
to Lily] Lily! I didn’t see you. 
[Kisses Lily. Lily smiles and kisses 
her] Forgive me. One year and six 
days. I was so excited that I didn’t 


see you— 

Julian [To the Taxi Driver, who 
comes in carrying the valises and 
packages]: Bring them in. Bring them 
in. I’m hungry, Anna. Hungry for 





your cooking. Not a good restaurant 
in Chicago. Would not know a red 
pepper if they saw one. 

Carrie: There’s crayfish in the icebox, 
thank God, and jambalaya on the 
table— 

Julian: Then go and get them. I’m 
weak, Very, very weak. 

Anna [Laughs]: You don’t look it. 
Carrie: Sit down, dear— 

[She starts to run off to the kitchen. 
Before she does, Julian hands the 
Taxi Driver several bills. She peers 
at them. Julian laughs] 

Julian: Don’t be nosey. He deserves 
them. No porters at the station 
because the train came in early. 
Taxi Driver [Stares at the bills): 
Thank you, sir. Thank you—[ Puzzled} 
The train came in— 

Julian [Quickly]: All right. Good- 
bye. [Gives him another bill] Buy 
your baby something from me. 

Taxi Driver: Thank you, sir. But I 
have to say in frank and complete 
honesty that I haven’t got a baby. 
Julian [Gives him another bill]: Then 
take this and get one and name it 
Julian. 

[The Taxi Driver laughs and exits] 
Anna: You still say that to waiters 
and taxi drivers? That means you've 
been in a poker game. And what train 
came in early? 

Carrie [Very quickly]: Anna, go get 
the crayfish. And make fresh, hot 
coffee. Lily, shall I take you to your 
room? Oh, my no, it needs cleaning. 
Well, just sit down. Anna, get the 
crayfish for Julian. 

Anna: There are no crayfish. 

Julian [/s eating the dinner on the 
table with great pleasure]: We'll go 
out later and have them with cham- 
pagne. [To Anna] The same dress? 
Anna: The same dress. You look 
tired, Lily. Can I get you something? 
Lily: I am tired. Julian doesn’t like 
me to be tired. 

Julian: I don’t like anybody to be 
tired. But it was a long trip, darling— 
[As if he is prompting her] Wasn't 
it a long trip, Lily? 

Lily: Yes. When it happened. It was 
long when it happened. 

Julian: Lily. 

Lily [Quickly, to Carrie and Anna]: 


It was a very long trip. Longer than 
going. 

Anna: The wedding day. My how it 
rained. And Julian put his new coat 
round yonr pretty dress and the 
drawing room was full of flowers. 
Remember? 

Lily [Smiling, suddenly uplifted, 
happy]: Did it rain? I don’t 
remember. It was all days to me: Cold 
and hot days, fog and light, and I was 
on a high hill running down with 

the top of me, and flying with the left 
of me, and singing with the right of 
me—| Swiftly, as if she is worn out} 
I was doing everything nice anybody 
had ever done nice. 

Anna [Touched]: Nice. 

Lily: What were you doing when I 
was doing all that, Julian? 

Julian [His mouth very full]: Being 
my kind of happy. 

Lily: You're always happy. 

Julian: I am glad you think that, 
darling. 

Anna: You've given us no news. How 
is the shoe factory? 

Julian: What shoe factory? 

[There is a long silence. He is 
grinning and eating. Anna moves 
toward the window, and takes in a 
plant. Carrie, standing behind Julian, 
holds up her hand in an attempt to 
stop Anna’s questions. Anna sees it 
and ignores it} 

Anna [Carefully]: The shoe factory 
that you bought in Chicago. 

Julian: Oh, that shoe factory. It’s 
gone. 

Anna: Don’t be flip with me, Julian. 
Carrie [Gesturing wildly]: He’s not. 
He’s just trying to explain— 

Julian [Turns, sees Carrie, laughs, 
catches the gesturing hand]: No, ’'m 
not trying to explain anything. [To 
Anna] I was being flip. I forget that 
you worry about the money I lose. 
Anna: It’s not the money—It’s that 
you don’t seem to care, And the 
money was— 

Julian: Lily’s money. 

Lily: My money? Doesn’t matter 
about my money. I don’t want money. 
Carrie [To Lily]: You mustn't worry 
about it. Not worth it. 

Lily: I’m not worried about money, 
Miss Carrie, 


Carrie: I suppose rich people always 
worry about money. People like us 
have to learn there are more 
important things. 

Lily: I said I wasn’t worried about 
money, Miss Carrie. 

Carrie: Well, you mustn't. 
Julian [To Anna]: The factory was 
a crooked sell. The machinery wasn’t 
any good. I didn’t know anything 
about shoe machinery and I never 
should have thought I did. Man who 
sold it to me faked the books. That’: 
all. 

Carrie [Softly]: That could happen 
to anybody. 

Julian [Laughs]: No. Not to anybody. 
Just me. 

Carrie: That's not true. And you 
mustn’t ever believe it. 

Julian: Darling Carrie. Hiding her 
hopes that I would come home with 
Chicago over my shoulder, dressed in 
pure gold, bringing candied oranges 
to hang in your hair. Well, that’s just 
what I’ve done. Your hair don’t look 
nice, Carrie-Pie. 

Anna [Rises, crosses to the pile of 
dishes to carry them out]: We can 
help you. 

Carrie: Yes, indeed we can. Julian, 
come in the kitchen and help me wash 
the dishes. 

Julian: No, ma’am. And you're never 
going to wash dishes again. 

Anna: I don’t wish to ask questions 
that you might not like, Julian. But 
it’s uncomfortable this way. Your 
mother was here, Lily. She said she 
had seen you, had a message from 
you. She said she would come back 
tomorrow. [To Julian, who has turned 
to stare at Lily) So this is not your 
first night in town. You need not 
explain, but I thought we should. 
Julian: We've been in New Orleans 
for a week, at the hotel. I had a good 
reason for that. It was no neglect of 
you. I even came by and stared in at 
you—[Points outside |—the first hour 
back. You were playing casino and 
Anna was yawning. You look tired, 
both of you. You need a long, long 
good time. [7o Anna] This time, no 
need to be sad. I used to tell you: 
never was any good; never came out 
anywhere. 
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Anna: I am sad that you think it all 
80 easy, so unimportant, so—“Never 
came out anywhere.” I guess not, 
although I don’t think those words 
mean very much, 

Garrie [To Anna, in a voice used 
once before]: 1 won't have that kind 
of talk. This is a happy, joyous night. 
Julian is home and that’s all we need 
to know, It’s a happy, joyous night. 
[Anna exits] 

Lily [To Julian]: I didn’t see my 
mother, I didn’t go in. And I only 
sent the message today. I knew we'd 
arrive here, anyway, so—[Softly, 
when there is no answer|—I dis- 
‘obeyed you. But not much. Have 

I done harm? 

Julian: No. 

(Carrie, listening, pretending she 
isn’t, is idly playing on the piano 
with one hand} 

Lily: I know you told me not to see 
anybody. But you didn’t tell me why 
or anything. You just kept leaving 
the hotel. I want to see my mother. 
I want to talk with my mother. 
Julian [Smiles]: I'm glad to hear 
that. I've never heard you want that 
before. 

Lily: Are you angry with me? 
Julian [Smiles at her, shakes his 
head, moves away]: Carrie, stop 
that awful sound, darling. Just wait 
for the good piano— 

Carrie [Laughs]: No, I'd only find 
out I couldn’t really play. 

{Julian has moved out to porch and 
is hauling in vaiises, Lily rises and 
follows him] 

Julian [Calling to Carrie]: You all 
been to the opera? 

Carrie: No. We'll wait until Europe. 
Julian [Laughs]: Still talking about 
Europe? 

Carrie: Oh, we'll go someday. 
You'll see. 

Julian [Bringing in valises]}: Some- 
day soon? [He goes out again for 
more} 

Oarrie: In a few years. Plenty of 
time. We're not that old. [She moves 
quickly out of the room) 

Julian: Yes, you are. Old enough to 
have fun. Have to crowd it in now, 
Carrie, both of you. Crowd it in 
fast. [Smiling at Lily] You, too. 


Twenty-one is very, very old. 

Lily [She has followed him to the 
porch]: Tell me you’re not angry 
with me. 

Julian [His arms heavy with valises): 
I am not angry with you. Have I 
ever been angry with you? Why do 
you ask me that so often? 

Lily [As she steps aside]: Julian, 
who is the lady you talked to on 

the train? 

Julian [Too lightly]: Which lady?— 
I talk to everybody. 

Lily: The not such a young lady 
with the sad face. 

Julian: Most ladies on trains are not 
so young and have sad faces. I 

often wondered why. [He tries to 
pass her] Move, darling. 

Lily: The one you were with today 
and yesterday and— 

Julian (Turns, stares at her): 

Where did you see me? 

Lily: I don’t know. Just on the street. 
In front of the hotel— 

Julian: No, you didn’t. 

Lily: No, I didn’t. That's the first lie 
I ever told you, Julian. 

Julian: Then it’s one more than I ever 
told you. 

(Carrying the valises, he moves into 
the living room. Lily follows him] 
Lily: I saw you in Audubon Park. 
On a bench. By the ducks. 

Julian: Have you told anybody? 
Lily: No. 

Julian: Don’t. The lady would be in 
trouble. And so would we. 

Lily: And in that little restaurant. At 
a table— 

Julian: Oh, Lily. 

Lily: I didn’t mean te walk after you, 
to follow you. But I was so lonely in 
the hotel room, locked up the way you 
asked me to be. 

Julian: All right, darling, all right. 
Don’t follow me, Lily, ever again. 
That's not the way to be married. 
[Lily hesitates as if to say some- 
thing, then exits] Hey, everybody. 
Come and get your presents. Hey, 
where is everybody? 

Carrie [Appears in the garden, runs 
up the porch, speaks in a whisper]: 
Julian. I want to speak to you. Come 
here. 

Julian: Can't. You come here. 





Carrie: Sssssh. [He comes to the 
porch, She sits down on the porch 
steps] Come here. I've got a nice 
secret. And this is where we always 
told nice secrets. 

Julian: You come here. / got nice 
secrets. Where's Anna? Anna! 
Carrie: Ssh. Ssh. 

Julian [Sits beside her]: What's the 
matter with you? 

Carrie [Gives him the savings 
bankbook|: No need for Lily to see. 
You'll just tell her it’s yours. More 
than twenty-eight hundred dollars. 
And we don’t need any of it, not any 
of it, so don’t say anything—[He 
takes her hands, kisses them. She is 
very moved. Softly, embarrassed | 
Don’t say anything, please. And if 
that isn’t enough, we can manage 
other things, too. 

Julian [Stares at the book, then rises 
and calls out]: Anna! 

Carrie: Anna doesn’t want any 
thanks— 

[Anna comes into the room] 

Julian [Enters the room, holds out 
the bankbook}: God bless you. All 
my life it’s been this way. 

Anna [Smiles]: You are our life. It 
is we who should thank you. 

[He takes her in his arms} 

Julian: How many, many times? 
Carrie [Comes into the room]: You 
paid it back, always. 

Julian: You know I didn’t. But this 
time I will. 

Carrie: Of course you will. But Lily 
doesn’t have to know about all this— 
So ssh. 

Julian: Stop ssshing me and come 
here and sit down and stop talking. 
[He puts Carrie in a chair and 
motions to Anna to be seated. Then 
he leans down to unwrap the boxes 
and open the valises. The boxes are 
dressmaker boxes, and he pulls from 
them two fancy evening dresses. 
They are too grand for anything less 
than a ball. Carrie leans forward, 
stares at them] For a ball. Wear them 
the second time at the opera, if you 
like. But I don’t think dresses like 
these should be worn twice in the 
same city, do you? Everybody in 
Paris will talk, and we can’t have 








that. [He opens another box] Maybe 
you can wear them again when you 
get to Strasbourg. [Points his finger 
at Carrie} Not to the cemetery. I bet 
the opera house there is drafty—[He 
has taken out two fur pieces and 
arranged them over the dresses] No. 
No. I've got things mixed up. [He 
begins to fumble in another box] Or 
so the lady said. The furs are for 
breakfast or something. [He is now 
holding up two fur-trimmed opera 
coats. They are royal in feeling] 
These are for the dresses. And maybe 
they can be worn the second time. [He 
moves to arrange them over Anna and 
Carrie. Carrie’s is much too large 
and she looks drowned. He points to 
the other boxes and valises] Suits for 
traveling. Dresses for informal 
evenings, whatever that is. [Pulls 
out frothy, very youthful negligees | 
For flirtations on Italian terraces. 
[Drapes them over Anna and Carrie. 
He goes to Carrie with a large rather 
flashy necklace) Garnets. Your 
birthstone. Next time, pearls. [He 
drapes over Anna’s arm a large 
gold mesh bag| Remember when old 
lady Senlis used to come along 
swinging her gold mesh bag, and 
your eyes would pop out wondering 
what was in it? Look and see what’s 
in this one. 


Anna [Softly]: What is all this, 
Julian? 

Julian: It is that we're rich. Just 
open your gold mesh bag with 
diamond initials— Anna, diamond 
initials—and see what’s inside. 
Carrie [Loud, nervous giggle]: The 
only thing could be, is a certificate 
to an insane asylum. 

Julian [Takes an envelope from the 
purse]: You're wrong. A certificate 
to a boat called the Ottavia, sailing 
day after tomorrow. Two rooms, one 
of them a parlor. Think of that, a 
parlor on a boat. [He takes the 
envelope to Carrie] Look at it, look 
at it. Of course, we had always 
planned to go together. But I won’t 
be able to go with you, darling, not 
this time, big business here, and all 
that. But we'll join you in a few 
months— 

Carrie [Dully]: We'll wait for you. 
Julian: No, you won't. No more 
waiting for anything. 

Anna [Softly]: Where does all this 
come from, Julian? 

Julian: All over town, I just went in 
places and said bring out the best 
for two pretty ladies who are on their 
way. On their way. 

Anna: You know what I mean. 
Julian: I know what you mean. They 
were bought with my money. Mine. 





Yours. Ours. We're rich. How do you 
like that, how do you like it? 
Carrie: We'll like it fine—when it 
happens. [Giggles] Rich. Us! 
Julian: What are you doing? 
Carrie: Trying to make a neat 
package. 

Julian: Stop it. [When she doesn’t] 
I said stop it. Nothing’s going back 
this time. Listen to me, Now listen to 
me. We're rich. [Lily comes into the 
room. She is in her slip and is 
carrying a hairbrush. He smiles at 
her] Aren’t we rich? 

Lily: Mama’s rich, I guess. 

Julian: No, us, us. I’ve been telling 
you for a week. 

Lily: There are three men at the back 
door, From a trucking company— 
Julian: Tell them to bring them in, 
darling. [She exits] Right in here. 
Now you're going to see something. 
Carrie [Stares at the boat. tickets]: 
Are these real beat tickets? I mean, 
stamped and bought? 

Julian: Bought and stamped. Look. 
It’s going to be this way. The first 
money is for us to have things. Have 
fun. After that, I promise you, we'll 
invest. And like all people with 
money, we'll make more and more and 
more until we get sick from it. Rich 
people get sick more than we do. 
Maybe from worry. 


JULIAN: They were bought with my money. Mine. Yours. Ours. We're rich. 
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Anna: Poor people, too. Like me, 
right now. [Very sharply] Where did 
you get this money, Julian? 

Carrie: Oh, now don’t start that tone. 
You know very well he’s been in a 
poker game. 

Julian: No, she doesn’t know that, 
and you don’t either. [Two Moving 
Men appear, carrying a fancy, highly 
carved spinet. There is a big sign on 
the spinet lettered Carrie] Come in. 
Just put it down. [Motions to Carrie} 
By that lady. . 
[The Men carry the spinet to Carrie 
and place it near her) 

Carrie: My God. 

‘ Another Moving Man comes in 
wheeling a large refrigerator on a 
dolly. The first two Men move to help 
him] 

Julian: And put that by this lady. 
[He motions toward Anna. They 
wheel the refrigerator and place it 
almost in front of Anna. Lily comes 
back into the room] Good. [He pulls 
out several large bills} Thank you. 
Buy the babies something from me. 
{To the head Moving Man] Name 
the next one Julian. 

Moving Man: There ain’t going to 
be no next one. Thank you. 

[They exit] 

Lily: Why do you always say that? 
We'll name our son Julian. Don’t 
you believe— 

Julian [Laughs]: Insurance. That's 
all, 

Carrie [To Lily]: You're in your 
slip. In front of men. 

Julian: Can’t harm them. 

Carrie: I never heard of such a thing. 
Answering the door in your under- 
wear. Don’t you mind? 

Julian: I mind that you haven't 
looked at your piano. Think, Carrie, 
a fine new piano, what you always 
wanted, right in front of you—Play it. 
Play it for me, Carrie, the way we 
used to always say. 

[She puts out her hand, touches a 
note, takes her hand away and puts 
it over her face} 

Julian [Softly, smiling]: I know. 
Take your time. 

Anna: What is all this? Answer 
me, please, Julian. 

Julian: I’m going to tell you all about 


it someday soon. I can’t now. But I'll 
tell you this much, I didn’t play 
poker. All I did was sell some real 
estate, 

Anna: You never owned any real 
estate. 

Julian: No. But I do now, see? 
Anna: No, I don’t see. I don’t see 
at all. 

Julian: Once I liked somebody and 
they liked me, and she thought I 
was kind to her. So years go by and 
she hears about a good.thing, and 
gives me the tip on it. And the tip 
works. Boy, how it worked. Now let 
it go. I'll tell you soon, but in the 
meantime I gave my word because she 
could be in bad trouble. Now stop 
worrying, and sit back—[He guides 
Anna’s hand to refrigerator door, 
opens it, pulls an envelope from it] 
I finished the deal and collected the 
money at two o'clock today. At two- 
eighteen, I rang the bells of Mr. 
Maxwell Shine. And so here’s the 
mortgage to the house. [Kneels; 
softly] Look, Anna, first time in our 
lives, first time in our father’s life. 
You have a house, without worry or 
asking him to wait. Remember when 
I was a kid and the time you took 
me with you and you made me tell 
Mr. Shine how I wouldn’t have any- 
place to live unless— Christ God, 
how I hated— Do you remember? 
Anna: I remember. 

Julian: Well, there'll never be such 
things to say again. Not for any of us. 
[He rises and shouts] Not ever, ever. 
[To Carrie] I wrote your Mr. Barrett 
a letter last night. I wrote it three 
times. “Your petty angers, the silk 
stockings at Christmas that were 
always cheaper than a decent salary. 
Miss Caroline Berniers will not re- 
turn to work.” [Carrie rises, makes 
a sound in her throat, stands staring 
at him. He turns to Anna] For you 

I just wrote that Miss Anna Berniers 
was resigning from the coat depart- 
ment because she was leaving for an 
extended European tour. [He sits 
down. Anna lifts her head and stares 
at him. There is a long silence] 
Well. Say something. 

Anna: I can’t say something. 
Julian: I know, I know. All came so 


fast. Well, we don’t have to say things 
to each other, never did. Just sit back 
and have fun. That’s all I want. 

[To Lily] And for you—Give me the 
wedding ring. [Sharply she pulls 
back from him] Give it to me. [He 
takes the ring from her finger] 
Twenty dollars in a pawnshop, and 

I polished it, and prayed you wouldn't 
mind, or say anything. [He takes from 
his pocket, and puts on her finger, a 
very large diamond ring] With this, 

I you wed again, and forever. 

Lily: Please give me my ring. 

Julian [Now he holds up her hand 
so that she can see her new diamond 
ring]: Look, darling, look at it. 
Superstitious? [He looks at Lily, 
then at Carrie, then at Anna} Please 
don’t cry or look it, all of you. [He 
takes an envelope from his pocket, 
goes to each of them as he speaks, 
lets them look into the envelope} 

One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, less peanuts—[Motions to the 
packages |—for this. Seventy-five 
thousand for my partner, seventy- 
five thousand for me. My lawyer said 
I shouldn't carry all that cash around, 
rich people don’t carry cash, not more 
than ten or twenty dollars, so other 
people pay the bills. But I said I'll 
carry this, I like it— Hey, did you 
hear—my lawyer. I’ve got a lawyer. 
What do you think of that? [Carrie 
has paid little attention to the money 
in the envelope, but Anna is staring 
at it] Ain’t counterfeit. Twenty, five 
thousand dollar bills; fifty, one thou- 
sand dollar bills— You'll believe it 
all by tomorrow. Big, successful 
Julian, the way you wanted me. The 
man who was never good at anything 
except living on his sisters, and losing 
his wife’s money. I never minded 
failure much, you minded. But you 
know what? I like things this way: 
Making bargains, talking big— I don’t 
take my hat off in elevators any more— 
[Laughs with great pleasure and picks 
up a large package | Now to important 
business. Last night I drew up a 
budget list, you know, the way we 
used to. Only where we put carfare 
for the week, I put champagne, and 
where we put lunch money, sixty cents 





each, I put caviar. You'll like caviar. 
Carrie: I hate caviar, The one time 
I ever ate it, I hated it. Just hated it. 
Julian [Holds up the package): 
Champagne. And caviar, Carrie-Pie. 
You'll learn to like it. [He starts 
toward the kitchen] We're going to 
have a champagne-caviar party just 
for us. Sit down and play the piano. 
[He exits | 

Carrie [Softly]: Since when do you 
give me orders? [Very loudly] I said 
since when do you give me orders? 
[Anna puts up a hand, as if to quiet 
her] I don’t believe it all. I don’t be- 
lieve it. [When Anna doesn’t answer 
her] We have no jobs. [To Lily] 
What is this all about? 

Lily: I want my ring. I was married 
in my ring. 

Carrie: I asked you a question, Lily. 
Lily: I didn’t hear you. 

Carrie: What is this all about? 
Where did Julian get this money? 
Lily: I don’t know, ma’am. A lady 
came to Chicago and phoned him, 
and he went to see her, and every- 
thing changed and he said we were 
coming here, and she was on the 
train, and he didn’t want me to know. 
She calls him every night at six 
o'clock, 

Carrie: I’m not talking about women. 
That’s not my business. I’m talking 
about this—[She motions around] 
Europe day after tomorrow! Has he 
gone crazy? What does he think we 
are, fine ladies with maids and secre- 
taries who can move whenever they 
like? Whore’s clothes. I wouldn’t be 
seen in this. Not seen in them. [Turns 
on Anna] For God’s sake take off 
that stuff. What are you doing? 
Anna [Who is reading the mortgage 
document]: Trying to understand. 
Carrie [/n a whisper]: Does it really 
say— 

Anna: Yes. It really says we own 
this house. 

Carrie: This house. This awful house. 
He’s changed. He even talks different. 
Didn’t he know we hated this house, 
always, always, always. 

Anna: You used to tell him how much 
we liked it, and the garden, and the 
street, and the memories of Mama 
and Papa. 


Carrie: You know very well I said all 
that to keep him from being ashamed 
of the house and what we didn’t 
have— 

Anna [Hands her the paper]: Well. 
We've been rewarded. 

Lily: I want my ring. I was married 
in my ring [She holds up her hand] 
This is a vulgar ring. 

Carrie [Points to a tiny pin she is 
wearing]: Topaz is my birthstone. 
How could he forget when he gave me 
this pin with the first job he ever lost. 
I even wear it at night— 

Lily: I want my married ring. 
Carrie: You said that before. 

[Lily runs toward the table, picks up 
the ring. As she does, the phone 
rings, and she continues the run that 
will bring her to the phone] 

Lily: Hello. [A slight pause] No, 
ma’am. No, he isn’t. This is his wife. 
What is your name? 

[She stares at the phone and then 
hangs up. After a second, she puts on 
the old ring and, with a violent move- 
ment, throws the diamond toward the 
window. It hits the window and drops. 
Julian comes into the room carrying 
an ice bucket, two bottles of cham- 
pagne, glasses and two very large jars 
of caviar | 

Julian: I heard the phone. Didn’t 
the phone ring? 

Anna [After a second}: No. 

Julian [Pouring]: Now. [To Carrie, 
points to the piano] Why aren’t you 
playing? And you took off— Put the 
pretty clothes on so I can be proud. 
Carrie [Sharply]: All of them? 

Lily: The phone did ring. It was that 
lady who calls every evening. I told 
her you weren’t here. I don’t know 
why I said it, but I did. 

Julian: I have business with that 
lady. I’ve told you that before. I was 
to meet her this evening. It’s not easy 
for her to call me and I can’t call 
her. Did she say she’d call back 
tonight? [Lily shakes her head] 
Why did you tell her I wasn’t here? 
Lily: I didn’t know I was going to do 
it. Please forgive me. It wasn’t nice. 
Julian: Not nice, wasn’t it? You 
know what I think it wasn’t? 
Respectful. [He moves toward 
Carrie] Re-spect-ful—Respectful. I 


don’t think I can spell that word. 

I never used it before. But I like it. 
[He hits his chest] A man. Respect. 
That’s what you always said, success 
isn’t everything but it makes a man 
stand straight, and you were right. 
[He hands a glass of champagne to 
Anna and offers caviar. He speaks 
to Carrie] You want to know some- 
thing? I bring you a piano, I ask you 
to play it for me, you don’t. I don’t 
think that’s respectful. [He laughs] 
I like that word. [Carrie sits down 
at the piano and begins to play. She 
fumbles, as if she is thinking of some- 
thing else, then plays a waltz. Julian 
moves to Lily, gives her a glass, whirls 
her around, kisses her hair] 1 forgive 
you, my infant bride. [He looks at 


. her hand] Where’s your ring? 


[Anna rises, crosses, and picks up 
the ring] 
Lily: I don’t know. 


_ Julian: You don’t know? 


Anna: I have it. I was looking at it. 
[Julian smiles, kisses Lily’s hair. 
The music stops sharply and he turns 


| to Carrie] 


Julian: More, more. It’s a party. 


| We're having a party. [To Anna] 
' Dance? 


[He pulls her to her feet, whirls her 
around, the long evening coat tangled 
in her legs} 

Carrie: Anna. You look like a fool. 


| Like a real fool. 
| Julian: What's the matter? [Moving 


| to Carrie. He hands her a glass of 

| champagne. Staring at him, she sips it] 
_ Good? [He spoons out a large amount 
| of caviar, sings] Avez-vous les 

. chambres, Monsieur Hotel-keeper? 

| Non, ils ne sont pas trop chéres,” 

: Nothing is too expensive now. Send 

| up two pounds de caviar pour ma soeur 
' et moi. [He leans over her with the 

| caviar] Now. 

| [He forces her mouth open. Julian 

| laughs} 

| Carrie: You're laughing at me. 


You've never laughed at me before. 


| [She rises, shrilly] You're laughing 
' at me. 

Julian: No, I wasn’t. I’m just happy. 
' I'm giving a party—[He looks at 


Anna, who has her head hung; at 











Lily, who looks sad and tearful] 
What's the matter with everybody? 
[He drinks his champagne. He pours 
himself another drink, bolts it, stares 
at them] We're not having a very nice 
party. What's the matter? 
Curtain 

act two 

Early Thursday morning. The 
spinet and the refrigerator are as they 
were the night before. Anna, in a 
housedress, is lowering the plants 
from the window into the garden. 
On a chair is a large, old-fashioned 
trunk-type suitcase; near the suitcase 
are two pairs of shoes, Anna sits 
down, and begins to polish the shoes 
with rag and paste. Carrie enters 
carrying a coffee pot. She is dressed 
and has on her hat. She sits down 
and pours herself a cup of coffee. 
Carrie: Is your headache better? 
Anna: I didn’t have a headache. 
Carrie: You said you did. 
Anna: No, I didn’t. 
Carrie: Last night, before you went 
to bed, you said your eyes were 
bothering you, you had a headache. 
Anna: No. 
Carrie: I think everybody’s going 
crazy. I really do. No wonder you 
can’t remember what you said. I don’t 
think I slept an hour. I'd close my 
eyes, and say I don’t believe it, when 
I get up—l[ Points to the spinet, the 
boxes, etc.|—that thing, and that, 
won't be there, and it will be years 
ago. He stayéd out in the garden 
drinking by himself till late last night. 
[Points inside] Still asleep? 
Anna: I suppose so. 
Carrie: How could you have slept 
last night? Mama used to say you 
could sleep through anything. 
Anna: Mama believed that lack of 
sleep was a sign of good breeding. Do 
you remeaber the time she said she 
hadn’t slept for two years? [Points 
inside] Yes, I heard Lily, if that’s 
what you mean. 
Carrie: She rattled around half the 
night. She went out, she came back, 
she went out. She’s a very strange 
girl. I remember thinking that the 
first time I ever met her. [ Points 
around the room] And she doesn’t 
know any more about all this than we 





do. That's not natural in a good 
marriage. In a good marriage a man 
doesn’t have secrets from his wife. 
Anna: How do you know? 

Carrie: It’s not natural in a good 
marriage, I can tell you that. 

Anna: We don’t know anything about 
a good marriage or a bad one. I read 
somewhere that old maids are the true 
detectives of the human heart. But I 
don’t want to be a detective of other 
people’s hearts. I’m having enough 
trouble with my own. 

Carrie: I know you are. I know you're 
just as worried as I am. I know that’s 
why you're having headaches again. 
Anna: I said I didn’t have a headache. 
Carrie: I'll get you something for it. 
Julian pampers Lily as if she were a 
child. He never treated us that way, 
always boasted of our good sense. 
Anna: He didn’t marry us. 

Carrie: Nobody wants a child for a 
wife. 

Anna: There’s no sense telling your 
opinions about marriage to me. I don’t 
know anything about it. 

[She gets up, carries a pair of shoes 
to the valise, wraps them in paper, and 
packs them] 

Carrie: What are you doing? 

Anna: Put your clothes out. I’m going 
to wash and iron today. 

Carrie: What for? 

Anna [Turns to stare at her]: Europe. 
Carrie: We'll miss the eight-thirty 
streetcar. [When there is no answer] 
I know what Julian said. But I get the 
mail before Mr. Barrett, and if Julian 
did write such a letter I'll just throw it 
out. You better go down to the store 
and get somebody to do the same for 
you. [Very sharply, when Anna does 
not answer] We have no jobs. They’re 
not easy to get and we're not young. 
You told me all my life what that 
would mean to us. You siid that as 
long as we could work and save a little 
then we could get sick when we were 
old, and take care of Julian, and not 
end as Mama and Papa did. 

Anna: Julian has come home rich. 
We can get sick now. 

Carrie: Rich! Do you really believe 
this foolishness? Julian rich! God 
knows what he’s been up to. God 
knows when and how it will blow up. 





Doesn’t it worry you? 

Anna: Yes. It worries me. But I 
think we should go to Europe. He 
wants us to go. 

Carrie: What do you mean, he wants 
us to go? You make it sound as if 
we're in his way. 

Anna: I don’t know what I mean. 
Carrie: Go to Europe. What are you 
talking about? What’s going to 
happen when trouble comes if we’re 
not here to take care of it? 

Anna: Why do you think trouble will 
come? 

Carrie: Because it always has. You 
know very well what I mean. Well, 
you go to Europe and I'll go to work. 
Anna [Laughs]: All right. 

Carrie: If Mr. Samuel Barrett has 
seen the letter, I'll apologize. Mr. 
Barrett likes people to apologize. 
Nineteen years of faithful work matter 
for something. [Giggles] Ho, ho. I'd 
like to see you in Europe alone. 
[Lily appears from the bedroom. She 
has on a@ dress and over the dress she 
has on a nightgown. She stares at 
Carrie and Anna as ij she didn’t know 
who they were] 

Anna: Morning. [She rises to pour 
Lily a cup of coffee] Julian want his 
breakfast ? 

Lily: I don’t know. [She points to the 
left side of the room] He slept in 
there. 

Oarrie: Mama and Papa’s room. 
Lily: He thought I was asleep when 
he went in there, but I wasn’t. 
Carrie: No, you certainly weren't. 
You moved around most of the night. 
Are you dressed or undressed? Well, 
I’m off to work. 

Lily: My. It’s awfully hot to go to 
work. 

Carrie: Yes. And sometimes it’s 
awfully cold. [She exits toward the 
porch, As she moves out, Mrs. Prine 
appears in the garden. Heary stands 
outside the garden fence. During the 
scene between Lily and Albertine, 
he will occasionally be seen moving 
back and forth] 

Albertine: Good morning. 

Carrie: Good morning. [Carrie 
hurries off. At the sound of her 
mother’s voice, Lily runs to the porch, 
stares at her mother and runs back 





into the room] 

Lily: Oh. Where are my shoes? 
[Stares down at herself, sees that she 
is barefoot, hesitates] Oh. [Runs out 
again to the porch and down to the 
garden] Mama. I don’t know why I 
did that. 

[Albertine moves toward her and they 
kiss] 

Albertine: I come calling much too 
early. I forget that other people sleep 
at night. 

Lily: I didn’t. 

Albertine: I know. 

Lily: What did Henry tell you? 
Albertine: That you were out, er, 
visiting, and wanted to speak with me. 
Lily: Yes. I didn’t want Henry to 
come and get me. I didn’t need his 
help. 

Albertine: He said the neighborhood 
worried him at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

Lily: How did he know where I was? 
Albertine: You told him on the phone. 
Lily: Did I? I don’t remember—I 


was mean to Henry. Did he tell you 
that? 


Albertine: No. 

Lily [After a second]: I’m sorry I 
spoke that way. 

Albertine: How are you, Lily? I 
haven't seen you in a whole year. The 
garden wing of the house is being 
cleaned for you. You are very 
welcome, and I’ve come to say that to 
Julian. 

Lily: Thank you. It’s nice that you 
want us. Do you? 

Albertine: You are thinner, Lily. 
Have you been well? 

Lily: Do you? 

Albertine: Do I what? 

Lily: Do you really want me to come 
home again? 

Albertine: I'll come later. You must 
be tired from your—night’s exercise. 
Lily [Quickly]: Mama, don’t go. 
Please. I need help. Your help. I'll 
start at the start and try not to take 
long and say things nice and clear— 
Albertine: There’s no need. Don’t 
distress yourself. I’ve guessed your 
trouble and I’ve brought you a check. 
[She takes a check from her bag and 
puts it on the garden table] Will you 


and Julian come and dine at eight? 
Then you'll decide if you wish to move 
in, or, if in this heat, you prefer the 
lake house. I’ve always meant to give 
you the lake house, Lily, and tomorrow 
we'll go around and have Warkins do 
the papers. [When there is no answer] 
At eight? 

Lily: What does Mrs. Warkins look 
like? Does she speak in a low voice? 
Albertine: I don’t know. I haven't 
seen her in years, and then only once 
or twice, 

Lily: You haven't seen anybody in 
years, except Henry, of course. How 
old is Mrs. Warkins? 

Albertine: I know little about her, 
Lily. It’s bad enough to know 
Warkins. I remember lier as a tall 
woman with a sad face. Possibly from 
being married to a lawyer. 

Lily: Is she in love with Mr. Warkins? 
Albertine [Smiles, shrugs]: That is a 
remarkable idea. Thank God I’ve 
never been in a position to find out. 
Let’s waste our time saying things 
like each to his own taste, and shaking 
our heads in gossip, but let’s do it 
another time. 

Lily: Please don’t smile and shrug, 
Mama. It always makes me nervous. 
You are angry because I was mean to 
Henry last night, and he told you. 
Albertine: He told me nothing. 
Lily: ] was mean to Henry. That was 
bad of me, wasn’t it? 

Albertine [Wearily, softly}: 1 don't 
know. 

Lily: Well, tell him I’m sorry. 
Albertine: You have been saying 
you're sorry, in space, for many years. 
Lily: You are angry now. 

Albertine: Oh, Lily. 

Lily: I don’t know what makes me 
speak so wrong. All I want is to tell 
you, and have you help me. But I get 
things out of order—Mama, I’m in 
trouble. 

Albertine: I know Julian lost the 
factory. Well, perhaps he doesn’t 
belong in a large city. He’ll find 
something here. In the meantime— 
[She picks up the check and hands 

it to Lily] 

Lily: What is it, Mama? 

Albertine [Slowly, too patiently]: I 
told you. It’s a check. A check is for 


money. Money. It’s five thousand 
dollars. It’s yours. Oblige me by not 
speaking of it again. 

pily: Don’t be angry with me. 
Albertine [After a second}: Oh, Lily. 
Something always happens between 
us. 

Lily: If I could only speak in order, 
then I wouldn’t— 

Albertine: Don’t fret. Everybody talks 
too much, too many words, and gets 
them out of order, 

Lily: I know you think that. I know 
you do. That’s what makes it so hard. 
It’s that you never talk much, and you 
look down on people who don’t do it 
very well. 

Albertine: You said you were in 
trouble. Do you wish to tell me about 
it? 

Lily: You speak so severely, Mama. 
Albertine: Please, Lily, let us cease 
this talking about talking. Tell me or 
do not tell me. 

Lily (Quickly, loudly]: Mama, we're 
rich, 

Albertine: Who? 

Lily: Julian. 

Albertine: When you say rich, do 
you mean money rich or spiritual 
rich, or moral rich or— 

lily: You're teasing me. Money rich. 
Albertine: Well, isn’t that nice. 
Julian didn’t lose the factory? 

Lily: Yes, he lost it. We got rich 
some other way. There were phone 
calls from a lady and Julian would 
talk so I couldn’t understand, and 
then we came here, and it all has to 
do with the lady, I think, and some- 
thing else— 

Albertine [Very quickly]: Never 
mind. Never mind. He'll probably 
tell me. What good news, Lily. I must 
say I hadn’t expected it. Forgive my 
bringing the check. How impertinent 
of me to take for granted that Julian 
needed it. Don’t tell him, just tear it 
up. Tonight we'll have a celebration 
— if I still know how. Shall we dine 
at Galatoire’s? [When there is no 
answer, she stares at Lily] What 
trouble are you in? 

Lily: First we lived in a big hotel in 
Chicago, and I didn’t like it, and didn’t 
have anything to do. Then we moved 
to a little, poor hotel and I learned to 








eook in the bathroom, and Julian and 
I were close together, and he didn’t 
have his friends any more, and he was 
sad and sweet and often he stayed with 
me all day, in bed, and we'd read or 
sleep, and he’d tell me about things. 
We were never really hungry, but I'd 
have to watch the meat and give him 
my share when he wasn’t looking 
because hé likes meat, and I was very 
happy. 

Albertine: How often the rich like 
to play at being poor. A rather nasty 
game, I've always thought. You had 
only to write me. 

Lily: It wasn’t a game, it wasn’t. It 
was just after he lost all his money in 
the factory— 

Albertine: Your money in the factory. 
You like being poor and you're not 
going to be. Is that the trouble 

you are in? I can’t be sorry for you, 
Lily. I don’t think Julian would have 
liked the meat game for very 

long; and neither would you if the 
shortage had lasted much longer. 
[Laughs] Cheer up. Good fortune 
isn’t as bad as it seems, 

Lily: You're laughing at me, and you 
shouldn’t. Julian will leave me now. 
Albertine: Why? 

Lily: He is different. Things have 
changed. 

Albertine: Marriages change from 
day to day and year to year. Ail 
relations between people. Women, of 
course, have regrets for certain 
delicate early minutes, but—There is 
mo answer to that. 

Lily: Did you, Mama? Did you have 
those regrets? 

Albertine: I don’t remember. I don’t 
think so. Your father and I had very 
little together. And so we had little 
to regret. 

Lily: I don’t mean my father. 
Albertine [After a long silence]: 

I came here because you were in 
trouble, or so you said. Not because 
Iam. When I come to you for that 
reason, feel free to say what you wish. 
Until then, please do not. 

Lily: Julian couldn’t have me last 
night, and when I cried he said please 
not to, that— And so I went out and 
walked and walked. I had never seen 
that street before. I heard noise way 


up, and I went in. There were people 
and a woman stood before them on 

a box. The people talked about them- 
selves right out loud. One woman 
had lost a leg but she said it was 
growing back and she proved it. 
[There is a long pause} 

Albertine: My. Are you dozing off? 
Lily: And a man stood up and said 
how he used to drink and use a gun. 
And the lady on the box kept saying, 
“Truth, truth is the way to life, and 
the one way, the only way. Open your 
hearts with this knife and throw 
them here.” [Throws up her arm] 
She had a knife in her hand— 
Albertine: Do sit down, Lily. 

Lily: And she kissed the knife— 
[She kisses her hand in imitation] 


Albertine: Strange tastes people have. 


Don’t kiss your own hand again, 
please. 

Lily [Sits down, speaks quietly]: 
Everybody left and there I was. The 
woman said, “You want me, child?” 
And I said, “Could I buy your 
knife?” “No,” she said. “The knife is 
not for sale.” But I wanted it more 
than I ever wanted anything and, 
well—[Smiles, slyly]—finally, we 
swapped something— And when it 
was in my hand, for the first time 

in my life, I just said everything, and 
asked. The lady said the knife of 
truth would dress me as in a jacket 
of iron flowers and though I would 
do battle, I would march from the 
battle cleansed. Then I fell asleep— 
Albertine: Your many religious ex- 
periences have always made me 
uneasy, Lily— 

Lily: When I woke up I knew that 
I must begin my struggle up the 
mountain path of truth by asking 
you— 

Albertine: You telephoned at two this 
morning to speak with me about a 
journey up 4 mountain path of truth? 
Lily: And Henry came instead, and 
made me get in the car, and brought 
me here. He stood in the way— But 
he can’t. Because I must ask truth, 
and speak truth, and act with truth, 
now and forever. 

Albertine: Do you think this is the 
proper climate? So hot and damp. 
Puts mildew on the truth. 


Lily: Did you sell me to Julian, 
Mama? 

[Albertine rises, comes to Lily, 
stares at her, and takes her by the 
shoulders] 

Albertine [Softly]: Lily, take hold 
of yourself. Take hold. 

Lily: Answer me. 

Albertine: You are my child, but I 
will not take much more of this. 
Lily [/n a cry]: Mama, Mama, I 
didn’t mean to hurt you. [Puts her 
hand on Albertine’s chest] But it’s 
so bad for me. Julian may leave me 
now, and he’s all I ever had, or will, 
or want— Mama, did he marry me 
for money? 

Albertine: He married you because 
he loved you. Shame on you, Lily. 
You are looking for pain, and that 
makes me sad and always has. 
Lily: I told you there is another 
woman. I saw them. I followed them 
and they went places where people 
wouldn’t see them and they talked. 
And she has something to do with his 
getting rich. 

Albertine: Do you intend him never 
to speak to another woman? I don’t 
know what you are talking about, 
getting rich, but it’s good for people 
to have money of their own. The day 
comes when they don’t like taking it 
from others. I know people thought 
of Julian as a charming man who 
didn’t care about such things. But 

I never thought so. 

Lily: Last night when I lay waiting 
for him, and he knew it, he said he'd 
had too much champagne and he 
wanted to sleep alone. It’s been like 
that since the lady came to Chicago. 
Albertine: You've learned women’s 
chitchat very fast. I’m not good at 
this, but since we've started I can 
tell you everybody wants to sleep 
alone sometimes—[Laughs ]|—maybe 
most of the time. 

Lily: He liked to come to bed with 
me. You didn’t know that, did you? 
Albertine: I have not read it in the 
newspaper. But, as you know, I’m a 
large stockholder, and if you'd like it 
reported in detail—[She breaks off, 
puts her hand over her eyes] Forgive 
me. 

Lily: You'd never believed anybody 
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could want me. I didn’t believe it, 
either. I was so scared at first that 
I— But there I was, good for the 
man I loved. He said I was better 
than anybody, and that I must learn 
to cook because he’d always believed 
that a woman who was good in the 
bedroom was good in the kitchen— 
[She laughs happily] And I did 
learn, What do you think of that? 
Albertine: I think well of it. 

Lily [Softly]: I was beloved, Mama, 
and I flourished. Now I’m frightened. 
Help me. 

Albertine [Gently]: How can I help 
you when I don’t understand what 
you're talking about? Are you really 
saying that if Julian stayed dependent 
on you, all would be safe, but if he 
has money for himself, and need not 
crawl to you— 

Lily: That’s an ugly way to speak, 
Mama. 

Albertine: On your struggle up the 
mountain path, you will find that truth 
is often ugly. It burns. [After a 
second] I don’t believe there is any 
other woman, but in any case, be 
wise enough to wait and find out. 
Lily: I don’t want to be wise, ever, 
Mama, ever. I’m in love. 
Albertine: Then be happy that 
Julian has finally had a little luck. 
Lily, he would have come to hate 
your money. That was the danger I 
feared for you. 

Lily: I never wanted us to have 
money. I hate money. You know that, 
Mama. ¢ 

Albertine: Then be very careful. 
Same thing as loving it. 

[The phone rings and Lily wheels 
and makes a dash for the house. At 
the same minute, Anna, who has been 
moving in and out of the room, 
packing the valise, now turns from 
the valise and crosses to the phone. 
Lily falls over the porch steps and 
rolls to the ground. Henry runs 
toward her] 

Lily: Anna! Anna! 

Albertine: Lily. 

Anna [/nto the phone]: 1 will wake 
him. Just a minute. 

[She moves out. Albertine moves to 
help Lily rise] 

Lily [Calling to Anna]: That’s the 


woman, I want to speak to her. 

I want to ask her— 

[She makes a sudden, violent move- 
ment up the porch steps] 

Albertine: No. [Very sharply] No. 
[Henry touches Lily’s arm as if to 
keep her from moving} 

Lily [To Henry] : Leave me alone. 

I told you that last night. I told it to 
you years ago when I rolled down 
the hill, I meant to roll down the hill 
and kill myself, but you didn’t 
know it, 

Henry: I knew it. 

[Julian appears in the living room, 
dressed in a robe, the envelope of 
money in his pocket. He moves to the 
phone} 

Julian: Hello. Sorry about the call 
last night. I was dying to tell you 
the good news, but of course I 
couldn’t call you back. Did the cough 
medicine work? Did you have a good 
night’s sleep. This is the great day, 
so stop worrying, Everything went 
fine. Got it right here in my pocket, 
nice clean bills, Eleven o’clock, wav- 
ing a fortune at you. Where we 
agreed. [He listens, smiling] I did 
everything the way you told me, only 
better. Don’t worry about me. He just 
beats women. [Gently, affectionately] 
I'll be there. Good-bye, my dear. 
[Anna enters the living room carry- 
ing a glass of juice and a dress. 
Julian takes the juice from Anna, 
kisses her] What’s good for break- 
fast? 

Anna: Pancakes? 

Julian [Looks around at the old 
dress she is packing]: Why are you 
taking all that old stuff? Throw out 
everything old. [Stares at Anna] 
What’s the matter with you. You 
look terrible. 

Albertine [Through the window]: 
Morning, Julian. 

[Anna exits toward the kitchen] 
Julian: Well, look who’s here. Hello. 
[He starts out for the porch, stops, 
kicks aside a few packages, grabs a 
small one and runs out] A present 
for you. 

Albertine: Thank you. 

[He turns to Lily] 

Julian: Hello, darling. [Stares at her] 
What's the matter with you? [Lily 


shakes her head. He kisses her, and 
moves toward Albertine, with whom 
he shakes hands. He sees Henry and 
they shake hands] How’s the fishing? 
Been up the bayou? 

Henry: Been up. But nobody got 
anything. Except crayfish. 

Julian: Anybody asked what I missed 
most in Chicago, I’d have said a 
bayou, a bowl of crayfish, a good gun 
for a flight of wild ducks coming 
over— Going to buy a little place up 
there, first thing. You’re welcome all 
the time. [Sees that Lily has not 
moved and is staring at the ground] 
What's the matter, Lily? [When she 
doesn’t answer, he speaks to Alber- 
tine] I sure manage to depress my 
ladies. Never used to be that way. 
Do I depress you? 

Albertine [Laughs]: I’m very glad to 
see you. 

[She has now unwrapped the pack-' 
age and taken out a flame-red lace 
mantilla supported by a giant comb. 
She arranges it on her head} 

Julian: What’s it meant for? 
Albertine: I don’t know. 

Julian: When do you wear it? 
Albertine: I'll wear it for reading 
in bed. How very nice of you to 
bring it to me. 

Julian [As if the tone of thanks 
puzzles him]: How nice of you. You 
put it on. Nobody else—[Turns to 
Lily] Lily, did you show your mama 
your new ring? [Lily shakes her 
head] Oh. Go and get your ring and 
show your mama. [Lily hesitates and 
then moves inside. He smiles ruefully 
at Albertine, points to the mantilla} 
Silly present, isn’t it? It cost a lot. 
Albertine [Laughs]: Nice to buy, 
nice to get, silly presents. Who wants 
a roast of beef? 

[She removes the mantilla and care- 
fully folds it] 

Julian [Smiles with pleasure}: That's 
what I thought— [Confidentially, 
points inside] 1 think I bought, got, 
brought— Well, they’re sort of upset 
and they don’t think I know it. I 
should have had sense enough to 
know that when you’ve been poor and 
wanted things you couldn’t have, 
your stomach gets small and you can’t 
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eat much right away. I brought too 
much, and everything too grand, and, 
well, Guess they got a little sick. 
They're so happy that it comes out 
unhappy. You know how it is? 
Albertine: I don’t think so. 

Julian: It’s a crazy world. For years, 
they—[Points inside ]—tell me about 
what’s going to be, what I’m going to 
do, you know, get rich and big time. 
The more I fail, the louder they cheer 
me with what we’re all going to have, 
want. And so all my life I dream 
about coming up those steps carrying 
everything, and I make up what they 
will say, and what I will say— 
[Smiles] Well, when it came, I guess 
it was hard to believe, maybe even 
frightened them, I never thought of 
that, and I just bought anything if it 
cost a lot, and made Carrie sick on 
caviar, and everybody acted scared, 
and like they were going to cry. Lily 
did cry— Natural enough. You know? 
Albertine [Carefully]: No, I don’t 
know. You’ve had good fortune and 
brought it home. There’s something 
sad in not liking what you want when 
you get it. And something strange, 
maybe even mean. [Sharply, as if in 
watning] Nobody should have cried 
about your good fortune, nobody 
should have been anything but happy. 
Julian: No, no. You don’t under- 
stand. They’re happy. They just haven’t 
had time— I scared them, Europe 
and a house and fancy things all in 
a day. Who wouldn’t be scared? They 
thought I’d come home broke— God 
knows I always had— You don’t 
know about that, but they do, and 
they got ready to give me all they 
had, and tell all the same nice lies 
about how the next time. And then 
there I come, strutting like a kid— 
[Laughs with great pleasure] Rich. 
Rich. Rich. [As a child would say it] 
I'm as good as you now. Isn’t that 
true? 

Albertine [Laughs]: I'm not sure. 
Julian: We'll have to have long talks 
and consultations. 

Albertine: About money? I don’t 
think so. I like it very much. But it 
makes dull talk. 

Julian: Oh, I just bet you don’t really 
think that. [He pokes her with his 


finger; she stares at him and sits very 
straight] That's just the way you 
people want us to think. Not dull 

at all. Why, I had more fun this 
week— Know what I did? 

[He pokes her again. She reacts 
sharply and Henry laughs. She turns 
to look at Henry and then turns back 
to Julian, smiling] 

Albertine: Henry doesn’t like people 
to poke me, do you, Henry? 

Henry: I never saw anybody do it 
before. 

Julian: I went to see a man I hated 
the two times I ever saw him and the 
many times I heard about him. Once 
when he teased me as a boy, and once 
when he made fun of me as a man. 
[He stops, remembers, sighs] I guess 
he’s the only man I ever hated. Well, 
I went right in his office and said I 
got something you want, and I'll take 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for it. After he said all about being 
crazy, and to get the hell out, he said. 
“Get your money from women—your 
sisters or your wife. You married her 
for it”—[Julian rises, speaks softly to 
Albertine] Did people think that? 
Did they? 

Albertine: I don’t see people. I never 
thought it. 

Julian [Leans down, kisses her 
hand]: Maybe I'll knock you down 
later, I said to him, but right now let’s 
keep our minds on a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars delivered a week 
from today. [To Albertine] Want to 
see? 

[He takes the envelope from his 
pocket and holds it open for her] 


Albertine [Laughs]: It does look nice. 


I don’t think I ever saw anything 
larger than a hundred-dollar bill. 
Julian: I tell you, the rich don’t have 
any fun with money. 

Albertine: Smells rather nice, too. 
Julian: I put a little cologne water 
on it. [As he puts the envelope back 
in his pocket] One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Do people like you 
think it’s a lot of money? 

Albertine: It’s money. [Very deliber- 
ately pokes him] People like me think 
it’s a good beginning. It’s not a great 
fortune, but if you want one it will 





start you off. 

Julian: You know, I think so, too. 
[Smiles at her] Isn't it funny? I liked 
you, but I never talked easy with you 
before. Now you jast seem to me like 
anybody else. 

Albertine: I’m sorry. 

Julian [Leans over and kisses her 
cheek]: I didn’t mean it quite like 
that. I just mean that you always 
scared me, and now you don’t. I guess 
most people like you scared me. 
[Smiles] I was kind of, well, kind of 
broken. I knew it, but I showed off to 
keep—([He points inside ]—them from 
—|[He turns to Henry] It’s bad for a 
man to feel gone. [Then, very gaily] 
Like a miracle. I go in to see this 
bastard shaking, and I come out know- 
ing I did fine, knowing I’m going to be 
all right fotever. You understand it 
wasn’t just the money? 

Albertine [Laughs]: 1 don’t under- 
stand very much. Why don’t you wait 
and tell me when you can? 

Julian: All I mean, you do something 
right. Just right. You know a man’s 
got to have what you've got—very 
different from trying to get a job or 
something he don’t want. I just sat 
there calm and smiling until he got 
through trying to find out how I, /, 
bought two acres of swamp land before 
he did, and how I could know how 
much he needed it. I thought to 
myself, so this is the way the big boys 
do it, you poor fool for being so scared 
all your life. So I said, “Get through, 
will you, I got a board of directors 
meeting and have no more time for 
you.” [Laughs with pleasure} I don’t 
know where I got that from. Maybe 
the movies. You and my lawyer can 
attend to the rest, so agree or don’t 
agree, I don’t want to be in the room 
with you too long. He got white but 
he didn’t say anything, so I got up 
and started out and he said, “All 
right. Give us two weeks to draw the 
papers”—My lawyer said, “Fair 
enough, sir,” and I guess it was the 
“sir” that made me angry because I 
said, “No. I'll take it next Tuesday 
at two o'clock. Have it ready.” And 
I walked out the happiest man in 
town. I paid back my life some way 
or other—[Gus appears carrying ice] 





Tamme 


You can lose tor just so long—When 
you win, everything on you grows 
bigger, know what I mean? 

[He laughs and pokes Albertine] 
Albertine: And I grow black and 
blue. 

Gus: Hi. Home to stay? 

Julian: (us, just look at that new 
icebox. [Gus turns, stares in through 
the porch door] Bought it more for 
you than for them. 

Gus: In Chicago they keep it in the 
parlor? 

Jalian: Gus, my old friend Gus. 
You’re going to have that farm, kid. 
Go find it and start with this. 

[He hands Gus several large bills. 
Gus looks at them, but doesn’t take 
them) 

Gus: You at that again? 

Julian: This time I made it. Throw 
the ice away—[He shoves the money 
into Gus’ hand] 

Gus: Julian, I don’t want that kind of 
trouble again. 

Julian: Nobody’ll come for it this 
time. I’m telling you the truth. And 
there’s as much more as you want. 
Now get going and find the farm. 
Gus: Who the hell wants a farm? 
Got enough trouble. Where'd you 
make up the farm from? 

[He goes around the garden and 
disappears | 

Julian: He said since we were kids 
about a farm—People talk about 
what they want, and then—How’s 
that? 

Albertine: I guess most of us make 
up things we want, don’t get them, 
and get too old, or too lazy, to make 
up new ones. Best not to disturb that, 
Julian. People don’t want other 
people to guess they never knew what 
they wanted in the first place. 
Julian: That's real sad. I know what 
I want and /’m going to be happy 
getting it. 

Albertine: Well, I like nice, rich, 
happy relatives, although I never had 
any. But I have bad news for you, 
Julian—it’s not simple being happy, 
and money doesn’t seem to have much 
to do with it, although it has to do 
with other things more serious. 
[Carrie comes in, moving slowly. 
She stops when she sees the group] 


Julian: Morning. Where you been? 
Carrie: I—I’ve been downtown. 
Julian: Buying things, I hope. [To 
Albertine] My sisters are going to 
Europe tomorrow. Isn’t that fine, 
after years of— 
Carrie: Your sisters are not—[Then 
softly] Come inside, please. 
Julian: What's the matter? 

Carrie [Starts toward the steps, 
sharply]: Come inside. 

Julian [Playfully, but with meaning]: 
Carrie, stop talking like that. You 
got a new man on your hands. You 
got to talk to me different now, like 
I’m a tycoon. [To Albertine] What’s 
a tycoon? How much, I mean? 
Albertine: Miss Carrie can tell you. 
She works for one. 

Julian: Barrett? Is he? I don’t want 
to be like Barrett— 

Carrie: He knows what you think of 
him. He’d already read your letter 
when I got there. I can’t tell you what 
I felt. All I could think to say was 
that it was a joke and you'd be down 
later to apologize. 

Julian [After a second]: Did you? 
Did you really say that? Don’t ever 
say that again, Carrie. That’s one of 
things I don’t ever have to do any 
more. That’s one of things money’s 
going to buy us all. 


Carrie: I want to see you alone, Julian. 


Julian: I don’t think you should have 
gone to see him at all. We'll talk 
about it another time. I’m busy 
today. [She wheels around, angry. 
Julian is grinning at Albertine] How 
you like me? See? Got no time for 
small matters. 

Carrie: Small matters? After nine- 
teen years. He said he didn’t believe 
you wrote the letter. He said I wrote 
it, that it was like me, that he always 
had known about—[She gasps ]— 
things in me. After nineteen years of 
loyalty—I want you to get dressed 
and go tell him that if you owe him 
an apology, he owes me an apology 
for the awful words he said— 

Julian [7o Albertine]: That’s how 
tycoons act toward loyal ladies? 
Albertine: I don’t know how they act 
toward loyal ladies. 

Carrie: Julian— 

Albertine: I do know tycoons are not 


romantic about money and the happi- 
ness it buys. 

Julian: Ah, can’t I be romantic for a 
month? 

[Carrie moves into the living room 
and stands waiting] 

Albertine: All right. We'll give you 
a month. After a month I suggest 
venality. You'll find more people 
understand it and are less suspicious 
of it. Right now it’s my impression 
that everyone around here thinks you 
held up a bank. 

Julian: No, a poker game. Or a jewel 
robbery. Hey, Lily. Lily! Come and 
show your mama your ring. Lily! 
[To Albertine] You don’t think I 
stole the money, do you? 

[He looks at his watch, then moves 
quickly toward the porch as Lily 
appears | 

Albertine [Because Julian is going 
up the steps of the porch, and 
because she speaks very softly, he 
does not hear her]: No. I think I 
know where you got it. 

Julian [As he passes Lily, he picks 
up her left hand]: Go show your 
mama—Where’s your ring? 

Lily: Somewhere. 

Julian: Where is somewhere? 

Lily: Don’t be angry, please— 
Julian: Why not? [He moves into the 
room, sees Carrie, smiles] Seen a 
large diamond ring? 

Carrie: Up to yesterday we never 
had such problems. How does one 
look for a diamond ring? Julian, he 
said bad things to me. Julian. [He 
doesn’t answer, and starts to leave the 
room] Julian. Please answer me. 
Julian: Answer you what? 

Carrie: Once, and not long ago, you'd 
have known by my face, and you'd 
have kissed me and said, “What is it, 
my Carrie?” 

[Behind Carrie, Anna appears carry- 
ing a breakfast tray. She stops| 
Julian [Gently]: What is it, my 
Carrie? 

Carrie: I want to talk to you—Let’s 
go by ourselves, the way we used to— 
Julian: I’m due downtown— 

Carrie: You have no time for me. 
We're coming apart, you and I— 
Julian: What are you talking about? 














Carrie: You've come home in all this 
mystery, and not said a word with me 
alone— 

Julian: When I take you to the boat 
tomorrow, I'll tell you all about “this 
mystery”— 

Carrie: I want to speak to you now. 
Now. 

Julian [Softly]: Did you always use 
that tone with me? Did you? [To 
Anna] Did you? [When she doesn’t 
answer] Say something, so I can tell 
the way you talk to me. 

Anna: Breakfast. 

Julian [Takes the tray from her]: 
Will you press a shirt for me? 

‘She nods and moves off with him] 
Carrie: You're saying no to me, 
when I need you? 

Julian: I’m not saying no to you. 
I'm saying that I’m busy. 

[He sings as he exits] 

Albertine [To Lily, who is on the 
porch]: What did you do with the 
ring? 

Lily: I don’t want it. 

Albertine: He will be hurt. I sug- 
gest that you pretend that you do 
want it. 

Lily: I con’t want it. 

[Carrie, nervously moving about, 
comes to stand at the window and 
to listen to the voices in the garden] 
Albertine: There are many ways of 
loving. I’m sure yours must be among 
them. Put white flowers in your hair, 
walk up your mountain path of truth 
with a white banner in your hand and 
as you drop it on his head, speak of 
love. 

Lily: I gave her the ring and she gave 
me the knife. 

Albertine: I beg your pardon? 
Henry [Quickly]: I know what she 
means. 

Lily: I gave the lady the ring and she 
gave me the knife. I didn’t want the 
ring, and I didn’t know Julian would 
care. But I will go and tell him the 
truth now and— 

[She starts into the room] 
Albertine: You asked my advice and 
here it is: You do too much. Go and 
do nothing for a while. Nothing. I 
have seen you like this before. [With 
force] I tell you now, do nothing. 
[To Henry] You know the address of 


the upstairs knife lady? 

Lily: Mama, don’t make fun of her— 
Albertine: No, indeed. We will try 
to find your ring. Decide whether 
your costume is meant for day or 
night, and rest yourself. [Softly] Lily, 
don’t tell Julian about the ring. [Lily 
nods and enters the house. She sees 
Carrie, smiles at her and exits toward 
the kitchen. Anna appears carrying 
a shirt and crosses the room toward 
the kitchen] Well, there it is. 
Henry: You are not wise with Lily. 
Albertine: No. I never was. Well, 
it’s been a good year, hasn’t it? 

The best I ever had. 

Henry: Nothing has happened. 
Albertine: I know Lily. You do, too. 
Henry: She is jealous and scared— 
Albertine: And nothing I say will 
stop her from being foolish. And of 
course there is another woman. But 
Julian isn’t sleeping with her. 
[Laughs] They raised him to be a 
very, very moral man. 

Henry: Very, very moral men some- 
times sleep with women. I think. 
Albertine: But it shows on them. 

Do you think he’s sleeping with 
another woman? 

Henry: He’s not sleeping with her, 
and he won't. But he used to. 
Albertine: Yes? [When there is no 
answer] Cy Warkins is the man he’s 
talking about, Cy Warkins who bought 
what he calls his two acres of swamp 
land. I’m not sure why Cy wanted 
it so much, but if it’s down by the 
river I can make a good guess. 
Warkins owns fifty per cent of the 
interstate agreement to take the 
railroad route along the docks. 
[Laughs] If my guess is right, he must 
have been surprised that Julian knew 
about the best kept secret in years. 

I regret not being there when Julian 
told him. But who told Julian? Mrs. 
Warkins? [Henry does not answer] 
She never liked Warkins and that was 
the only thing I ever knew about her. 
But she must be forty now. [When 
there is no answer] But of course she 
wasn’t always forty. [She points 
inside] They knew each other? And 
she told him about the railroad? I’m 
not gossiping, you know that. 
Henry: I think that’s what happened. 





She was in love with Julian once. 

She hates Warkins and has wanted 
to leave for years. Maybe this is the 
money to leave with. 

Albertine [Softly, in a new tone, as if 
it is forced out of her, and she is 
ashamed]: How do you know about 
Mrs. Warkins? Please. 

Henry: I don’t know about her any 
more, but I used to. She’s a cousin 
to me. 

Albertine [Szares at him and then 
laughs}: She’s part colored? Isn’t 
that wonderful! Did Warkins know 
when he married her? 

Henry: He doesn’t know now. But 
Julian did, and didn’t care. She’s a 
foolish woman and grateful for such 
things. 

Albertine: That’s understandable, 
God knows. 

Henry: Not to me. I am not grateful, 
nor ungrateful, nor any word like that. 
Albertine: Nor should you be. You 
are in a bad humor with me this 
morning. You are disapproving. What 
have I done or said? 

Henry [Softly]: You look tired. 
Albertine [Rises, goes to him]: The 
world has many people who make 
things too hard for too little reason, 
or none at all, or the pleasure, or 
stupidity. We've never done that, you 
and I. 

Henry: Yes, we've done it. But we've 
tried not to. 

[Albertine touches his hand. Henry 
smiles and puts her hand to his face. 
Albertine turns and, as she does, she 
sees Carrie in the window. Albertine 
pauses, turns slightly to where Carrie 
has been sitting as if to ask herself 
what Carrie could have heard) 
Albertine: Are you writing a book, 
Miss Carrie? 

Carrie [Softly]: This is our house, 
Mrs. Prine. 

Albertine [Sighs]: Indeed. 

[Henry takes her arm and they 
move off. Lily comes running into the 
room, holding her right hand in her 
left hand. She is followed by Anna, 
who carries a bottle and gauze 
bandage. Lily runs toward the hall, 
calling out] 

Lily: Julian, I—I cut my hand. 
Anna: Lily. 





JULIAN: It's a deep one. You ought not to have rusty knives in the kitchen. 
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Lily; Julian. I cut my hand. [Then 
she turns and calls out loudly toward 
the garden] Mama. Mama. I cut my 
hand. 

Carrie: Your mama has left with her 
friend. 

[Julian appears, rubbing his wet 
hair with a bath towel] 

Julian: What's the matter? 

Lily: I cut my hand. 

Julian [He picks up Lily’s hand, 
holds it for Anna to bandage]: It’s a 
deep one. You ought not to have 
rusty knives in the kitchen. 

[Anna looks up as if she is about 
to speak, but changes her mind] 
Lily: Ouch. [She turns her hand 
toward Julian. He kisses it and she 
gently touches his face. She rubs her 
thigh) And last night I fell in here 
and hit my leg. You could cure that, 
too, Please. Make me cured, Julian. 
Let’s go to bed and maybe you'll be 
pleased with me—Maybe. [She puts 
his hand on her breast. Anna turns 
away; Carrie stands staring at them] 
And if you’re pleased with me, then 
all the bad will go away, and I will 
pray for it to be that way. But if 
you're not, I'll understand, and won’t 
ask why—([She laughs gaily, slyly, 
and presses his hand on her breast] 
But if you are pleased with me, 
darling—([ Julian leans down to kiss 
her} I have missed you. 

[He picks her up in his arms and 
begins to move out of the room] 
Carrie [Sucks in her breath; loudly]: 
I read in a French book that there was 
nothing so abandoned as a respectable 
young girl. 

Julian [Laughs]: That’s true, thank 
God. [He leans down to kiss Lily’s 
hair) Otherwise nobody could stand 
them. 

[Lily laughs merrily} 

Carrie [Comes toward them]: You 
didn’t fal) in here last night. When I 
turned on the light— 

Lily: Yes, ma’am. I fell. I didn’t see 
the spinet— 

[Julian, carrying Lily, exits] 

Carrie: You did not fall against the 
spinet. You were on this side of the 
room, hitting— 
Anna: Carrie. 

Carrie: She was hitting herself 


against that table. Just doing it. I 
saw her. I tell you, I saw her. 
Anna: I believe you. 

Carrie: He doesn’t know she went out 
last night. He doesn’t know she gave 
her ring away—to some woman— 
She’s told him lies. She lies to him, 
she tricks him. I think she’s a crazy 
girl—[ Points to the garden} And that 
woman knows it. I think there’s a 
crazy girl in there— 

Anna [Softly, as if to herself]: She 
cut her hand, quite deliberately and 
calmly, with a knife she took from a 
valise. She said a kind of prayer over 
the knife— 

Carrie [Moves swiftly toward Anna]: 
You saw her do that? You saw her 
cut herself? I tell you she’s crazy. 
[She moves toward the door, right] 
Anna: No. 

Carrie: How can you stand what’s 
happening here? He comes home 
with all this money nonsense. He’s 
married to a crazy girl. I think he’s 
in bed with a girl— 

Anna: —he wanted. It’s not our 
business. 

Carrie: It is our business that our 
brother sells something to Mr. Cyrus 
Warkins for a fortune Mr. Cyrus 
Warkins doesn’t want to pay. Warkins 
is a powerful and dangerous man in 
this town, and Julian would be a baby 
in the hands of such a man— 

Anna: What are you talking about? 
Carrie: I don’t know what it all 
means. [Points out to the garden] 
But I heard them say this money, or 
whatever, has to do with Warkins’ 
wife. 

Anna: He slept with Charlotte 
Warkins ten years ago. It’s been over 
that long. 

Carrie: How do you know such a 
thing? How do you know? 

Anna: Because he told me. 

Carrie: I don’t believe you. You're a 
liar. 

Anna: Be quiet, Carrie. 

Carrie: You've made it up, you always 
made up things like that. It didn’t 
happen. He was an innocent boy— 
[Anna laughs. Carrie unbuttons the 
neck of her dress as if she were 
choking | He would never have told 
you. He would have told me. He was 





closer to me—There he is, another 
man, not our brother, lost to us after 
all the years of work and care, 
married to a crazy little whore who 
cuts her hand to try and get him into 
bed—[Points to the garden] The 
daughter of a woman who keeps a 
nigger fancy man. I'll bet she paid 
Julian to take that crazy girl away 
from her— 

Anna: Stop that talk. You know 
that’s not true. Stop talking about 
Julian that way. 

Carrie: Let’s go and ask him. Let's 
go and ask your darling child. Your 
favorite child, the child you made me 
work for, the child I lost my youth 
for—You used to tell us that when 
you love, truly love, you take your 
chances on being hated by speaking 
out the truth. [Points inside] Go in 
and do it. 

Anna: All right. I'll take that chance 
now and tell you that you want to 
sleep with him and always have. 
Years ago I used to be frightened that 
you would try and I would watch you 
and suffer for you. 

Carrie [After a second, in a whisper]: 
You never said those words. Tell me 
I never heard those words. Tell me, 
Anna. [When there is no answer] You 
were all I ever had. I don’t love you 
any more. 

Anna: That was the chance I took. 


Curtain 


act three 


Carrie is as she was. Anna’s suit- 
cases are on the porch. She enters, 
puts another suitcase below the piano, 
and exits. Offstage, there is a loud 
whistling, from Julian, Carrie crosses 
to the spinet and begins to pick out 
the melody he is whistling. He enters, 
dressed except for his shirt, and 
carrying his coat. He is singing and 
he smiles pleasantly at Carrie. 
Julian [Singing]: 

This is the big day, this is the great 
day 

This is the Berniers day. 

Never been one, no, never never, 

Never been such a Berniers day. 

Never been such a day before. 
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Going to be more and plenty more. 

Oh, it’s money day, the end of trouble 
day, 

And going to be more and plenty 
more. 

Never been such a day before. 

Not for Mama, not for Papa, 

Not for Sister, not for Brother— 

Going to be more and plenty more. 

[Shouts off} Anna! Where’s my shirt? 

Carrie [Softly]: Do you know that all 

I want in this world is what will be 

good for you? 

Julian: And I for you. [Anna appears 

carrying his shirt. He crosses to take 

it from her, puts it on, and sings to 

Anna} 

Now every day she going to be 

She going to be a Berniers day. 

Say every day she going to be 

She going to be a Berniers day, 

And for Mama and for Papa 

And for Sister and for Brother 

Going to be just a Berniers day. 

[To Anna] 

It’s the best day of my life since I 

won the bag of marbles from old Gus, 

You made me give them back. You 

said he was a poor colored boy. But I 

was a poor white boy so I didn’t know 

what you were getting so fancy about. 

Well, I’m on my way to the best day. 

[To Carrie, pointing to valise] 

Getting packed? Getting excited? 

Carrie [Pats the spinet]: I'll practice 

today and tonight I'll give a little 

concert for you and we'll sing all the 

pieces you used to like. 

[Anna begins to move out of the 

room] 

Julian: Er, We'll be leaving today. 

[Anna stops, turns. Carrie rises] 

We'll be going. [Nervously] And 

you'll be leaving tomorrow, so just one 

day. ’Course I'll wait until tomorrow 

if you need me— 

Carrie: Where are you going? 

Julian: Maybe a camping trip, maybe 

New York— 

Carrie: A few weeks? 

Julian: I don’t know. No. A year or 

so. And then back here, of course. 

This is where I belong. Where I want 

to be, where I was meant to be. 

[Overcheerful] And by that time you 

world travelers will be back and— 

Carrie: You want to go? Or Lily 


wants to go? 

Julian: Never seen New York, either 
of us. 

Carrie: Lily wants to go. 

Julian: I don’t know. I just decided. 
We'll come back, don’t worry, and— 
[He crosses to the chest and takes 

out savings bankbook]} 

Carrie: Why did you suddenly decide 
to go? Why? 

Julian [Holds up the bankbook): 
Some people got a family Bible. We 
got a savings bankbook. (Softly, to 
Carrie] Don’t look like that. [Points 
inside] She’s young and—I don’t 
think she wanted to come back. I 
didn’t think about it before but—And 
maybe we should be alone for a while. 
That’s all. [Points to the bankbook.]} 
Twenty thousand going in here this 
morning. Twenty thousand dollars. 
That going to be enough? [Laughs 
with pleasure} For six months maybe? 
Enough? 

Anna: I don’t know anything about 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Julian: You got to learn fast. Fast, 

I say. What was the word Mama used 
to use? 

Carrie [Jn a cry]: Julian, don’t go— 
Anna [Very fast]: Faner. Elle 
commence a se faner. The leaf came 
in the spring, stayed nice on the 
branch in the autumn until the winter 
winds would blow it in the snow. Mama 
said that in that little time of holding 
on, a woman had to make ready for 
the winter ground where she would lie 
the rest of her life. A leaf cannot rise 
from the ground and go back to the 
tree, remember that. I remembered it. 
But when it came there was nothing 

I could do. 

Julian [Gently touches her}: Mama 
was mean. 

Carrie [Shrilly]: Anna always says 
something about Mama when things 
are wrong. Always. Mama wasn’t 
mean to you. Just to us. 

Julian: Did you think I liked it that 
way? Did you? Mama had a tough 
time, I guess. That often makes people 
mean. [ Softly, to Anna] You're still 
on the tree, still so nice and pretty, 
and when the wind does come, a long 
time from now, I’ll be there to catch 
you with a blanket made of warm 


roses, and a parasol of dollar bills to 
keep off the snow. Dollar bills make 
a mighty nice parasol, I just bet you. 
[Smiles] For another good lady, too. 
[As if to himself] Well, I’m off to give 
them to her. I'll walk right down 
Sailor’s Lane and she'll be waiting 
for me. I'll take her arm, we'll have 

a cup of coffee, and I'll try to say 
thank you. No, I won’t. People are 
always saying thank you so they can 
forget what they said it for. [Holds up 
one envelope] I'll just hand this to her 
and say, “Have a good life, baby,” and 
then I'll walk her down to the depot 
and put her on the train. A happy 
day. [Holds up other envelope] Then 
I'll go around and bank our share. 
That'll make me respectable, won’t it? 
Anna [After a second]: Is she fanée? 
Julian: Yes. A long time ago. 

Anna: Then wish her well from me. 
Julian: I will. 

Carrie: Is the lady going to New York? 
Julian: I don’t know where she’s 
going. I guess so. Doesn’t everybody 
go to New York? [Lily, on the last of 
Carrie’s speech, comes into the room. 
Julian turns and grins at her] Want 
to go to New York, or a fishing trip 
to Canada, or the Grand Canyon, or 
—Today? 

Lily: With you? 

Julian [Crosses to her, holds her 
face with his hands]: How would you 
like that? Time we found a place. 
Wherever. 

Lily: You and me? 

Julian: You and me. 

Lily: In a room? 

Julian [Laughs]: In a room, or a boat, 
er a tent— ‘ 

Lily: Just you and me. And will the 
not happening, happen to us again? 
Julian [Sharply]: Lily, stop that. I 
was tired and I had too much to drink 
last night. And I was nervous the last 
few days and am now. Any man will 
tell you that happens. [Then smiling] 
Only you must never talk such things 
with any man, hear me? 

Lily [Giggles]: I won't. 

[She drops the knife from her right 
hand. She looks down at it as if 
surprised | 

Julian [Leans down, picks up the 
knife, stares at it]: What in the name 
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of God is this? 

Lily: The knife of truth. Will you 
swear on it? Swear that you will keep 
me with you whatever— 

Julian: For Christ’s sake, Lily. What 
the hell’s the matter with you? [He 
drops the knife on the table} Stop 
talking foolish and stop playing with 
knives. Maybe kiddies should marry 
kiddies. But I’m thirty-four. Stop 
talking about last night and what 
didn’t happen, because it’s the kind of 
thing you don’t talk about. Can’t you 
understand that? [Gently] Now go 
pack your bags and go tell your mama 
we're going away. 

Lily [Laughing with pleasure}: Can I 
say we're going away forever? Just 
us. 

Julian: Forever. Just us. [Turns, sees 
Carrie and Anna, and stops] I mean 
we'll come back here, or the folks will 
come to us—[Very fast] You'll see. 
You'll come to visit us, we'll come to 
visit you— Buy us a little house up 
the bayou. Sometimes I wish I had 
gone on up the bayou years ago— 
Anna: You did. 

Julian: Maybe I should have stayed. 
They said I was better with a muskrat 
boat than any Cajun, better with a 
gun. A nice little shack and a muskrat 
boat, all the bobwhite you could ever 
want—| After a second] Fine morning 
to be talking like this. 

Anna [Sharply]: Go on. 

Lily [She runs toward Julian, holds 
him; he puts his arms around her]: 
Will you be coming back for me? 
Julian: What? What are you talking 
about? Lily, for Christ’s sake. [He 
kisses her, moves away; stops, looks 
pleadingly at all of them] What’s the 
matter? Please. It’s the best day of 
my life. Please somebody look happy. 
Anna: Go on. [He smiles, moves out at 
a run. Lily follows him to the porch. 
He turns and kisses her and runs off. 
Ajter a second, Lily sits down on the 
porch, as though she is very tired. 
Anna speaks to Carrie] I wanted to 
be around the children he will have. 
I wanted something nice to grow old 
for. I held on to that and prayed for 
it. [Very softly] This time he will go 
forever. 

Carrie: I don’t believe it. You must 


have your headaches again. He will 
not go forever, or even for long— 
Anna: This time I say he will go 
forever. You lusted and it showed. 
He doesn’t know he saw it, but he did 
see it, and some day he'll know what 
he saw. [With great violence] You 
know the way that happens? You 
understand something, and don’t know 
that you do, and forget about it. But 
one night years ago I woke up and 
knew what I had seen in you, and 
always seen. It will happen that way 
with him. It has already begun. 
Carrie: I told you I didn’t love you 
any more. Now I tell you that I hate 
you. We will have to find a way to 
live with that. 

Anna: I don’t think so. 

[She moves out to the porch on her 
way to the garden] 

Lily: Will he come back for me, Miss 
Anna? 

Anna: What's the matter with you, 
child? You must go and dress and 
pack your things. Julian won't be 
long and he’ll want you to be ready. 
Shall I call your mother? 

Lily: She talked cold to me. [She 
imitates her mother] “Try not to 
excite yourself, Lily. Try to make 
yourself clear, Lily.” But when she 
talks to Henry— [In another voice; 
seft and gentle] “Lily has gone to 
bed. Sit down. What shall we read 
tonight?” [In her own voice] And one 
night she said to him, “Oh, God, make 
the time when we can be alone; make 
it come before we are both too old to 
have pleasure from peace.” [Softly] 
She would have paid anything for that 
time. Did she? Did she pay Julian? 
Is that why he took me? 

Anna [Very sharply]: How dare you 
speak that way of Julian? What a 
bitter thought about a man who loves 
you. 

Lily: No. Who would want me for 
any other reason? 

Anna [As she moves away]: Your 
modesty does not excuse you. 

Lily: I love him, Miss Anna. If he 
loved somebody else—Well, I'd just 
go away and he’d be rid of me. But 
this way—I know you understand. 
Anna: A woman who marries a man 
she loves should have a little more 


happiness from it and talk a little 
more sense. That’s all I understand. 
Lily: I've upset you, Miss Anna. 
Anna: Yes. You're rather an expert. 
[She disappears around the garden. 
Carrie has been sweeping the living 
room. She now moves to sweep the 
porch] 

Lily: Cleaning day? [Carrie does not 
answer] Do you like to sweep? I like 
to mop. 

Carrie: Have you done much? Twice, 
say? 

Lily: I'm sorry you don’t like me. I 
wanted you to. 

Carrie [Gestures inside]: I would like 
to sweep the porch. Would you— 
Lily: Last night, in bed, Julian was 
thinking, I watched him. And thinking 
isn’t the way to make love. 

Carrie: I don’t know much about 
gentlemen in bed and I don’t want to 
learn from you. 

Lily: Haven't you ever slept with a 
man? 

[Carrie turns and stares at Lily} 
Carrie: Shall we have a pillow fight 
or make fudge? I don’t like these 
girlish confidences. 

Lily: I only thought you might like to 
know he was thinking of you, 
although, of course, I can’t be sure. 
And maybe of Miss Anna, but most 
probably not. 

Carrie: You'll be leaving here in an 
hour. Be satisfied with that victory 
and don’t trust me with your dreams. 
Lily: Oh, Miss Carrie. I wanted you 
to like me. 

Carrie: There is no need to worry 
about me any more. 

Lily: Oh, I do. And I will. I'm 
frightened of you. 

Carrie [ Angrily]: Your favorite word. 
Did it ever occur to you that other 
people are frightened, too? 

Lily: You? No. No, indeed. Of 
what, Miss Carrie? 

Carrie: Of my hair which isn’t nice 
any more, of my job which isn’t there 
any more, of praying for small things 
and knowing just how small they are, 
of walking by a mirror when I didn’t 
know it would be there—[She gasps] 
People say “Those Berniers girls, so 
devoted. That Carrie was pretty, and 
then one day she wasn’t; just an old 
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maid, working for her brother.” 
They are right. An old maid with 
candied oranges as a right proper 
treat each Saturday night. We didn’t 
see people any more, I guess, because 
we were frightened of saying or 
hearing more than we could stand. 
[Very angrily] There are lives that 
are shut and should stay shut, you 
hear me, and people who should not 
talk about themselves, and that was 
us. 

Lily: Why don’t you come away with 
us, Miss Carrie? 

Carrie: Stop sticking your baby pins 
into me. Go inside and pray that 
another woman won’t do it to you. 

I want to clean the porch. 

Lily: There is another woman. I’ve 
seen her. Nobody believes me. 
Carrie: I believe you. 

Lily: I don’t know who she is. Do 
you? 

Carrie: Your mother knows. Ask her. 
Lily [Giggles]: I just bet that’s true. 
But Mama won’t tell me because she 
doesn’t like me and doesn’t tell me 
things. [Runs to Carrie] You know 
what does the harm? I keep thinking 
that Mama paid Julian to marry me. 
And then sometimes I think that’s not 
true; he does love me. God made him 
love me because God knew how much 
I needed him. [Smiles; ingratiating] 
He just worships you, Miss Carrie, 
and I know he confides in you. Did he 
ever tell you Mama paid him? [Grabs 
Carrie’s arm and, in the force of the 
movement, throws Carrie off balance} 
Tell me. Be good to me. Tell me. 
Carrie [ Pulls away]: I tell you what I 
think: You’re going to drive him 
crazy. [She starts to move off. Lily 
grabs her] 

Lily: Did my Mama— 

Carrie [Angry]: I don’t know what 
she did. All he told us was that he 
had fallen in love and was going to be 
married. 

Lily [/n a transport of pleasure]: 
Oh. [Laughing with happiness] Miss 
Carrie; Miss Carrie! [She pirouettes] 
He told you he was in love! Isn’t that 
nice? 


‘Carrie: I remember wondering why he 


had picked that Sunday to tell us. 
Anna was going to the hospital the 


next morning for her eye operation. 
None of us had ever been in a hospital 
before, and we didn’t know about the 
costs, and being in a ward and all of 
that. So Julian came home and told 
about you, and then he said that Anna 
was going to have the best room in the 
hospital and he had called the great Dr. 
Kranz in Philadelphia, and the great 
Dr. Kranz was already on the train. 
He wouldn’t let Anna say a word, said 
he won the money in a poker game. 

I don’t know—Anna was more worried 
about that than about her eyes. And 
she fussed and fussed and never liked 
the fancy room and the uppity private 
nurses, But Dr. Kranz did a wonderful 
operation and when she came out of 
it, the first thing she said to Julian 
was, “My eyes were not made to make 
all this trouble for you.” And he said 
a beautiful thing to her, he said, 
“Look, I'd give my both arms and 
one leg for you, but not two legs, so 
maybe I don’t love you as much as I 
think,” and how we all laughed. [She 
smiles at Lily] A few days later he 
brought you to see Anna. Do you 
remember? 

Lily [Who has been staring at 
Carrie}: Yes. 

Carrie: I was happy that Julian was 
to be married. 

Lily: You said so. [Very loudly, as if 
out of control} I didn’t believe you. 
Carrie: Oh, I could have stopped the 
marriage, even you must have 
guessed that. 

Lily: Even I. But you didn’t stop it 
because you knew my mother had 
paid Julian—I’m glad I helped Miss 
Anna, I really am—would go on pay- 
ing him, and you didn’t have to worry 
about a little girl who didn’t mean 
anything more to anybody than a 
bank check. 

Carrie: I have said none of that: You 
have been looking for it, and you 
would have found it in anything I, or 
anybody else, could say. 

Lily: I don’t mind, not much. It’s 
better to know. I will take Julian any 
way I can have him. /f I can have 
him. I feel most bad and sad, Miss 
Carrie, because what he married me 
for, he doesn’t need any more. Isn’t 
that true? 


Carrie: I don’t know. Take your ques- 
tions to Mrs. Cyrus Warkins. She'll 
be in New York. You can have many 
a cozy evening. 

Lily: She’s coming with us? 

Carrie: No. She’s going on the morn- 
ing train. 

Lily: I see. Is she a tall, dark lady? 
Carrie: I've never seen her. But 
Henry is tall and dark and she’s his 
cousin, so perhaps. Your mother was 
very amused that the great lawyer 
Warkins had married a part nigger 
and didn’t know it. 

Lily: Does Julian love her? 

Carrie: I used to think I knew about 
Julian. I didn’t. Ask your mother and 
her fancy man. They said Julian and 
the woman were together years ago. 
And my sister confirms the alliance. 
Lily [Giggles too loudly]: Together? 
Alliance? Together in bed? Alliance 
in bed? What a funny way to say it. 
Julian told me that you talked like 
an old maid when you were twelve 
years old, and that Gus used to say 
you kept your vagina in the icebox, 
that he’d seen it there and shut the 
door fast. 

Carrie [Very loudly]: Stop that filthy 
talk. Julian never said a thing like 
that— 

Lily: Oh, please, I didn’t mean to 
offend you. Julian said it in fun. 
Afterwards in bed, we always talked 
fun. That’s almost the best time, when 
you laugh and say things you’d never 
say anyplace else, and it’s all in 
honor bright. It’s then that you ask 
about other girls, everybody does 
Julian told me, and every man thinks 
it’s a big bore he’s got to get through 
for the next time, if you know what 

I mean. Julian said there was only 
one woman that ever mattered, long 
ago, and I wasn’t to worry—[She 
laughs|—and that she was married 
to a bastard who beat her, and if he 
ever made money he’d give it to her 
to get away. [She smiles] So now 
she’s coming with us. What will they 
do with me? [She screams] It pains 
me. I can’t tell you. I'll ask her not 
to come, [She turns and runs up the 
porch and into the room, toward the 
phone] I'll tell her I don’t blame her, 
of course, and I'll swear on my knife 
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of truth that if I have just one more 
year—[Grabs the phone book, drops 
it, holds it out to Carrie] Please find 
it for me. 

Carrie: Mrs. Warkins isn’t home. 
She’s waiting for Julian. 

Lily {Runs toward the porch): 

rill ron. 

Carrie: Put your clothes on first. 
You've got a long way to go in your 
underwear. 


Lily [Stares down at her nightgown] : 


Please you go, Miss Carrie. 

Carrie: Oh, I don’t think so. 

Lily: Say I’m not angry, not any- 
thing like that. Say I know what it 
is to love and if at the end of a year, 
she wants and Julian wants— Well, 
then. Then. 

Carrie: I don’t think I could say 
those things. 

Lily: You don’t talk the way you did, 
You talk real mean. 

Carrie: In the last day I lost my 
brother, my sister, my job. That’s all 
I had to lose. Perhaps it’s the fear 
of losing people that makes us talk 
nice or better. [Very loudly, sharply} 
Don’t you think? Don’t you think 
maybe? 

Lily: Do I talk different? 

Carrie: You are still the baby-rich 
girl, teething on other people. In a 
few years I think you'll have to start 
doing something for yourself. 

Lily: A few years? A few days will 
be too late, a few minutes— What 
time is it? What time is Julian going 
to take her away? 

Carrie [Carefully]: I did not say he 
Was going to take her away. He has 
gone to meet Mrs. Warkins, evidently 
to give her a share. 

Lily: What time is it? I know Mr. 
Cyrus Warkins, he’s Mama’s lawyer. 
Mrs. Warkins is a sad lady, if she’s 
the one who was on the train. 
Carrie: She’s ailing, I’ve always 
heard, and doesn’t go into society. 
But I suppose the real reason is that 
she’s part nigger and thought some- 
body would find out. Julian didn’t 
mind, Imagine that. He didn’t mind. 
Lily: Why should he? I don’t mind 
Menry’s being colored. I like Negro 
people, and Jewish, and once I met 
two Irish ladies. I just hate Henry 


because he’s Henry. 

[There is a long pause; as if Lily 
has dozed] 

Carrie [Watching Lily, sighs]: Your 
mind wanders, doesn’t it? Go pack 
your bags now. 

Lily: You're a fine lady. He’d listen 
to you. Miss Carrie, please call Mr. 
Cyrus Warkins. 

Carrie: I will not call Mr. Cyrus 
Warkins. His wife is not going to 
New York with me. 

Lily: Mama should call him. Where’s 
Mama? She went for my ring. Will 
Mr. Warkins listen to me? Nobody 
does. [She runs to pick up the phone 
book, opens it, and drops the book} 
Don’t you want to help me? It’s hot. 
Carrie: Wait for your Mama. 

Lily: It will be too late. 

Carrie: I think so. 

Lily: You're teasing me. It’s not nice 
to tease me and to pretend that you're 
not. [As Carrie moves away] Miss 
Carrie, please. 

Carrie [Sharply]: What do you want 
of me? What is that you want? 
Lily: I don’t want to be in the room 
alone. {Points down to the telephone} 
It’s for the best, the best for every- 
body, isn’t it? 

Carrie: What's the sense of answer- 
ing you? You just go on talking and 
talking. 

Lily: No, please. Please. Isn’t it best 
for everybody? 

Carrie: I don’t know about every- 
body. I’m not used to thinking that 
way. I just think about what’s best 
for us, for Julian. 

Lily: That’s what I want, too. What's 
best for Julian. Please tell me. 
Carrie [Carefully, as if anxious to 
impress the words]: I don’t know 
that I can. The people in the bank 
always talk of Mr. Warkins as a low- 
high-born man, tough and tricky, 
with plenty of riffraff friends to do 
his dirty work. Julian isn’t fit to deal 
with such a man and God knows what 
could happen. Warkins is not a man 
to joke with. 

Lily [After the words “what could 
happen,” Lily has picked up the 
phone and given the operator the 
number “LaFitte 1707.” Her voice is 
firm): Tell Mr. Warkins that Lily 


Berniers, Lily Prine, must speak to 
him immediately and does not wish 
to be kept waiting. [Waiting, she 
smiles at Carrie) I think that’s the 
way Mama would say it. Oh, hello, 
Mr. Cyrus, this is Lily. [She puts the 
phone down, wipes her hand on her 
nightgown, picks up the phone, waits] 
Mr. Cyrus, you mustn’t blame any- 
body if I tell you something. Will 
you promise a sacred promise on the 
life of your child? 

Carrie: He hasn’t got a child. 

Lily: But you haven’t got a child. 
[Pause] Then why did you make a 
sacred promise on a child you haven't 
got? You mustn’t joke with me, Mr. 
Cyrus, you must not. Oh. I see. Well, 
please tell your wife I’m not mad a 
bit. That’s first. Just ask her to give 
me one more year with Julian and 
then I'll promise— Well, that’s all. 
Just ask her that. [She listens] I 
wouldn’t like to say because I don’t 
understand much myself. Why does it 
matter? I don’t see why it should. 
Oh. Well, Miss Carrier heard— 
[Carrie wheels about] A lady heard 
Henry say it. Henry? Why, the Henry 
of my mother—you know. Just that 
once, a long time ago, Julian had 
been kind to your wife, and that maybe 
she was helping him now. I don’t 
know how Henry knew. [After a sec- 
ond] Oh, yes. I do. Henry is cousin 
to Mrs. Warkins. Yes, cousin. [She 
waits, looks puzzled] Mr. Cyrus? 
Mr. Cyrus? No, I don’t think your 
wife’s coming here. If she were, I 
could have asked her myself. I thought 
you could go right away, before she 
gets on the train—[To Carrie] He 
wants to know where he can find her 
to give her my message. [/nto phone] 
I don’t know. 

Carrie: Something about Sailor’s 
Lane near the depot. 

Lily: Something about Sailor’s Lane 
near the depot. Yes. Nobody's done 
anything bad, you understand, Mr. 
Cyrus, and tell her I know that, but 
I'd just like to ask to have Julian for 
one more— Mr. Cyrus? Well, thank 
you. [She puts the phone down, sits, 
smiles] He says he sure will go talk 
to her. 

[Carrie sighs, waits, and then turns 
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away. Anna comes into the room, 

dréssed in a suit. She looks at Lily, 

who does not notice her. She crosses 

to the table and picks up the envelope 

with the boat tickets} 

Anna: We can’t go together now. 

What would you like to do about these 

boat tickets? 

Carrie: We can’t go together now? 

I don’t know what you mean. Were 

we ever going? 

Anna: I thought so. When Julian 

brought these home to us, he thought 

80. 

Carrie: How strange you are. Did 

Julian think that? I suppose so; one 

piece ef nonsense makes for ten. We 

never in our lives had any intention of 

going, you know that as well as I do. 

[Anna picks up the valise, takes it to 

the porch and exits} 

Lily: I did right, just exactly. Didn’t 

I? And I'll take the knife of truth 

and swear to keep my word— 

Carrie: Yes. But would you do it 

someplace else? It would be nice to 

se@ you in a dress. Why don’t you try 

it? 

Lily: Oh. All right. 

[She exits. Carrie sits down, as if 

exhausted. She looks at her watch. 

Anna comes back into the room, 

wearing a hat now, and carrying a 

coat | 

Anna: You never wanted to go to 

Europe? Never meant to go? 

Carrie: How do you know such 

things? You go on talking the way 

you always talkéd, saying you like or 

want what you always said. [Anna 

doesn’t answer. Carrie begins to recite 

in a make-fun singsong} 

“On the fairest time of June 

You may go, with sun or moon 

Or the seven stars to light you 

Or the polar ray to right you,”"— 

Do you still like it, all the nights you 

read it to us? 

Anna: Yes. [Slowly] I don’t know. I 

suppose it doesn’t mean much to me 

any more. 

Carrie: I can hear you, all your 

cultured evenings. 

[Recites] 

“To see the laurel wreath on high 
suspended, 

That is to crown our name when life 


is ended.” 
Anna [Standing near the piano, she 
plays]: And you this? So deeply felt, 
your favorite. 
Carrie: Was it? 
Anna [Smiles]: And the candied 
oranges I brought each week? 
Carrie: I was sick of them ten years 
ago. 
Anna [Softly]: Well, people change 
and forget to tell each other. Too bad 
—causes so many mistakes. [She 
crosses to the table, takes a ship’s 
ticket from the envelope, puts the 
envelope back on the table] I've taken 
my ticket, left yours in the envelope. 
You'll explain about that to Julian. 
Carrie: What are you talking about? 
Anna; I'll spend the night at the 
hotel. I’m going to Europe tomorrow. 
Carrie [Moves toward her, stares at 
her, starts to laugh]: You will be 
lonely. 
Anna: That’s all right. I always have 
been. 
Carrie: You will look very silly, a 
middle-aged, scared-to-death woman, 
all by herself, trying to have a good 
time. 
Anna: You will stay here until you 
sell the house? 
Carrie: I don’t believe you mean to go 
anywhere. It’s just too crazy. You’ve 
never been anyplace in your life. 
Anna [Moves toward the door]: We 
have said good-bye. 
Carrie: You're showing off. You're 
just plain showing off. You're not 
going anywhere—[As Anna reaches 
the door] You can’t go before Julian. 
It would kill him to know that 
anything was wrong between us. 
Anna: You don’t love me, but you 
want me to stay with you. 
Carrie: We will find a way to live. 
Anna: No. 
Carrie: You need me. You always 
have. Julian, everybody, always 
thought you the strong and sturdy— 
Anna: And you the frail, the flutterer, 
the small. That’s the way you wanted 
them to think. I knew better. Our 
patched-together supper, a little talk, 
sometimes a book, long ago on the 
piano, a game of casino, your bath, 
then mine, your room and my room, 
two doors closed. 





Carrie: All of those years of nights, 
all the things you knew and never 
said. Does everybody live like that, 
or just two old maids? 

Anna: I loved you and so whatever I 
knew didn’t matter. You wanted to 
see yourself a way you never were. 
Maybe that’s a game you let people 
play when you love them. Well, we 
had made something together, and the 
words would have stayed where they 
belonged as we waited for our brother 
to need us again. But our brother 
doesn’t need us any more, and so the 
poor house came down. 

Carrie: I think our brother will need 
us. Now or someday. And we must 
stay together for it. [Softly] You're 
the kind of woman with no place to 
go, no place to go. [Smiles] You see? 
Some of those nights I thought about 
you, too. We must find a way to live. 
Anna: I don’t wish to find a way to 
live without you. Iam a woman who 
has no place to go, but I am going, 
and after a while I will ask myself 
why I took my mother’s two children 
to be my own. 

Carrie: Go unpack your bags. 

Anna [With great force]: Pretend it's 
last week. You've just told the girls 
in the bank that you can’t have coffee, 
you have to hurry home, that Anna 
will be mad at you for being late, that 
Anna gives the orders to the soft and 
tender you. Go back and pretend it’s 
still last week. [She moves out to the 
porch, picks up a camellia plant and 
carries it down the steps. Mrs. Prine 
appears. Henry is with her, he waits 
beyond the garden fence} Will I look 
very foolish carrying a camellia plant 
to Europe? 

Albertine: I don’t think so. It’s most 
becoming. Soft around the face. 

[Lily appears. She is dressed, has on 
her hat, and is neat and cheerful] 
Lily [To Anna]: Are you coming te 
New York with us? I would like that, 
Miss Anna. 

Anna: You shouldn’t like it, and I’m 
not coming with you. [She moves 
around the side of the house] I guess 
two plants ain’t more foolish than one. 
Lily: Good-bye, Mama. We're going 
away. Good-bye. [Smiles] I know 
that will make you happy. 


Albertine: Here’s your ring, Lily. 
Lily: Oh. Thank you. I had forgotten 
—Oh. Madame Celeste gave it to 
you? 

Albertine: Madame Celeste sold it to 
me. 

Lily: That’s not fair, is it? Now I 
must give her back the knife of truth. 
[She turns as if to leave] I'd like to 
keep it, but she’d never sell it. 
Albertine [Very sharply]: Sit down. 
[Lily sits down; Albertine sits 
opposite her, and speaks very gently, 
but as if the words had been 
rehearsed] I've had enough of 
whatever you're doing. However 
innocent is your innocence, I’ve had 
enough. More important, it is leading 
you into dangerous alleys. Not even 
for you will I again spend time in 
what you call an upstairs room with 
a morphine addict who holds séances 
to cover up what she sells. 

Lily [/n a fury]: I don’t believe you, 
I don’t believe you, I don’t believe 
you. You want to take my friend from 
me— 

Albertine: I am tired. I am sad. It is 
not good te know that my child swore 
fidelity to such a woman, and gave her 
wedding ring as proof. 

Lily: My friend is a sweet friend. 

I gave her my ring because she loved 
me and gave me courage— 
Albertine: You are a pure girl and I 
believe you! Now listen: I am going 
to give you a good-bye present, Try to 
make good use of it: the pure and the 
innocent sometimes bring harm to 
themselves and those they love and, 
when they do, for some reason that I 
do not know, the injury is very great. 
Lily [Who hasn’t heard a word}: 
You have talked this way about my 
friend because you want to bring me 
pain. Henry makes plans to pain 
me—( Outside the fence, Henry turns] 
As you lie in bed with him, Henry 
makes the plans and tells you what to 
do. 

Albertine [ Pleasantly, turns toward 
Henry]: Is that what we do in bed? 
[To Lily] You think that’s what we do 
in bed? You're wrong. It’s where I 
forget the mistakes I made with you. 
Henry: Stop it. 


Albertine [/gnorés him; as if she 

is out of his control]: If something is 
the matter with you, come home and I 
will care for you, as I should, as I 
should. But if nothing is the matter 
with you, have pity and leave me alone. 
I tried with you all your life, but I did 
not do well, and for that I ask your par- 
don. But don’t punish me forever, Lily. 
Lily [Softly]: Is something the matter 
with me, Mama? 

[Henry moves toward Albertine and 
holds up his hand, Albertine stares at 
him, then nods} 

Albertine [Very gently]: No, darling. 
Certainly not. 

Lily: If Julian leaves me— 
Albertine: Julian loves you, Lily. 
Lily: I have sent a message and will 
keep my word. If Mrs. Warkins will 
give me one year— 

Albertine [After a second]: You sent 
a message to Mrs. Warkins? Why? 
Lily: Oh, because. I spoke to Mr. 
Warkins and told him to ask her to 
wait for Julian for one more year. 
[Albertine moves forward. Henry 
moves toward her. Albertine turns 
and stares at Henry] After that, if 
Julian doesn’t want me—Where would 
I ever go, who would ever want me? 
I’m trouble, we all know that. I 
wouldn’t have anywhere to go. 
Albertine [After a long pause]: You 
will come home to me. You are my 
child. 

Lily [Warmly, sweetly]: Thank you, 
Mama. Nice of you. But I couldn’t go 
home to you any more, as long as— 
Henry: If it ever happens, I won’t be 
there. I won’t be there. 

Lily: Oh, thank you, Henry. That will 
be fine. 

[On the first part of Lily’s speech, 
Henry sees Julian in the street. 
Henry makes a sudden move toward 
him, stops. Julian appears, stumbling 
toward the house. His face and hands 
are cut and bruised. He has been 
beaten, and one leg is injured. He 
moves toward the garden in great 
pain; his face is so stern that the 
people who see him know that to assist 
him would be to undignify him. Anna, 
who has seen him from the back of the 
house, starts toward him, then moves 
swiftly back as if on an errand. 


Lily does not move, but makes a loud 
sound. Julian tries te go up the steps 
of the porch, slips, and then clings to 
pillar of the porch. Carrie moves 
toward him, and then backs into the 
room. Henry goes toward Julian, 

but Julian puts up a hand, and Henry 
halts] 

Julian: I took Charlotte to her 
brother’s house. She'll be all right, 
but not her face. She’s safe there, I 
think—Do you know what Charlotte 


 T'm talking about? 


Henry: Yes. 

Julian: She’d better not stay where 
she is. Just in case. Not in this town. 
Henry: All right. 

[Painfully, slowly, Julian moves into 
the room. Carrie, standing near the 
phone, points toward it} 

Carrie [Softly]: Doctor? 

Julian: No. [Anna comes in carrying 
a basin and bandages] My friend. My 
poor friend. All she wanted, saved for, 
thought about—[He gasps as if he is 
sick]—to get away forever. Standing 
there, standing in the alley, they 
slashed us up. 

Albertine [Who is standing on the 
porch; softly]: Who? 

Julian: I don’t know who. I saw two 
men and then I didn’t see anything 
else. Two thugs he sent— 

Albertine: Who sent? 

Julian [/n a shout]: Mr. Cyrus 
Warkins sent his men to meet us. [He 
takes the money envelope from his 
coat pocket where it has been 
arranged as if it were a handkerchief}, 
crumbles it, and throws it to the 
ground] Nobody knew she came to 
Chicago to tell me, nobody knew she 
put up the money for the land, nobody 
knew her name. Tell her I swear it, 

I swear it. [To Anna, who comes 
toward him with bandages] Ge away. 
{To Henry] I told nobody. Tell her 
I swear it on my life. 

Henry: No need to tell her that. 
Julian: But somebody did know. 
Somebody told him. My friend— 
wanted to help me, took a dangerous 
chance and did—[Softly] You should 
see her. You should see her. Make 
her know I never spoke her name. 
Albertine: She will not think you did. 
I am certain she will not think you did. 





ALBERTINE: Can you have enough pity for him not to kill him with the truth? 
(Rochelle Oliver, Irene Worth) 








youian: Don't look like that. I'm all right. Nobody ever beat me up before, or slashed a friend. 
(Anne Revere, Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton, Rochelle Oliver) 
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Julian [Points to the envelope]: 
That's what's left of the money. 
Atbertine: Shall I go to the police for 
you, Julian? 
“Julian: I went. High up, to 
Drummond. 

Albertine: Then perhaps— 

Julian: No. I.don’t know what the 
thugs looked like— No matter what I 
said I could see Drummond saying to 
himself that I made it up, never could 
have had fifty dollars in my pocket, 
not less a hundred fifty thousand— 
Albertine: Shall I go to Warkins? 
Julian: What for? Is he going to tell 
you who told him, who he hired to 
beat us up— What for? 

Albertine: I don’t know. 

Julian: Christ, what a mess-ass I am. 
She handed me the whole deal, told 
me every move to make, a baby could 
have done it. 

[His leg collapses and he falls to the 
floor, Slowly, painfully he lifts 
himself, moves toward the chair and 
table. Albertine turns away, as if the 
sight is painful. As Julian falls to the 
floor, Lily makes a dash to the porch. 
Albertine moves toward her; puts out 
a hand to hold her} 

Lily: Mama, I did it. 

Albertine: Are you very sure you 
love him? 

Lily: Mama, I did it. God forgive me. 
Albertine: Go in and sit by him. Just 
sit by him and skut up. Can you do 
that? Can you have enough pity for 
him not to kill him with the truth? 
Can you love him enough to go by 
him, sit down—[Very softly, with 
great violence]—and be still? [Lily 
nods) Then go and do it. 

{Ialy moves into the house and 
timidiy approaches Julian] 

Julian: I don’t look nice. Take off 
yeur hat, baby. We ain’t going 


nowhere, There ain’t nothing to go 
with. 

Lily: May I wash your face? 
Julian: Don't look like that. I’m all 
right. Nobody ever beat me up before, 
or slashed a friend. 

Carrie: Things can happen. 

Julian: What did you say? 

Carrie: I said bad things happen to 
people. Doesn't mean anything. 
Julian; I mean the way you said it. 
Say it that way again. 

Carrie: I don’t know what you mean. 
Why don’t you go rest yourself, 
darling. Good hot bath— 

Julian [Turns to stare at her}: Why 
you start to purr at me? As ii I'd 
done something good—[Moves toward 
her] You’re smiling. What the hell’s 
there to smile at? You like me this 
way? [After a second, turns to stare 
at the room) Pretty, all this. And the 
mortgage, and the tickets to Europe, 
and all the fun to come. Pretty, wasn’t 
it? 

Carrie: We didn’t want them. [To 
Anna] Did we? 

Anna; No, we didn’t want them. 
Julian: Don’t talk that way. Won't 
do me any good. Assing it up all my 
God damned life, all my life it’s been 
the same. [With violence] Nobody 
ever beat me up before. Nobody’s 
ever going to beat me up again. 


. [There is a pause. Lily, who has been 


washing Julian's face, turns away. 
Carrie sighs and moves to the porch 
door. Then, as if a decision has been 
made, she moves out to the porch and 
leans down to pick up Anna’s lug- 
gage] 

Albertine [Very sharply, to Carrie]: 
Mean to see a man stoke his pride. 
The meanest sight in the world. Don’t 
you think? 

Carrie: Let’s be glad nothing worse 
happened. We’re together, the three 


of us, that’s all that matters. 
Albertine: I counted four. 
Carrie: I mean the four of us. 
Albertine: Someday you will tell him 
about Lily? Then there will be three 
of you. Before you tell him, let me 
know. I will want to come for her. 
Carrie [Points inside]: All that stuff 
has to go back, and the debts, got to 
find ourselves jobs. So much to do. 
[Carrie picks up the valises and 
moves into the room] 
Julian: Old saying; money is a real 
pure lady and when the world began 
she swore herself an oath never to 
belong to a man who didn’t love her. 
I never loved her and she guessed it. 
Couldn’t fool her, she got good sense. 
[Softly, desperately] Nobody ever 
beat me up before. Maybe once it 
starts— 
Carrie: There’s bad luck and there's 
good luck. That's all. 
Julian: I guess so, Well, I’ve had the 
bad. Maybe I got a little good luck 
coming to me. Other men make it 
easy. Plenty of room in this world for 
everybody. Just got to fight for it. 
Got to start again, start again. 
(He rises. Lily moves to help him] 
Carrie: I’m going to get something 
nice to make soup with. You always 
liked a good soup when you didn’t feel 
well. Meat and marrow, the way you 
like it. [As she gets to the porch door | 
Tomorrow’s another day. (Julian, 
leaning on Lily, moves out. Carrie, 
leaving the house, passes Henry and 
Albertine in the garden] Good-bye, 
Mrs. Prine. 
[She exits. After a second Henry puts 
his hand on Albertine’s shoulder} 
Henry: Good-bye. 
{Henry exits. Anna crosses te pick 
up her large valise, and at the same 
time Albertine rises to exit} 
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My Fair Lady 

Camelot 

Do Re Mi 

Fiorello! 

The Sound of Music 

Irma la Douce 

Carnival! 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown 
The Fantasticks 

Mary, Mary 


Come Blow Your Horn 


blinded by 


This means that the critic will often have seen a 


Theatre criticism is usually the glare of a first 
night. 
quite different play from that which his public is later to 
visit. It is as though a symphony were being performed by 
an orchestra that had not yet brought its instruments evenly 
to concert pitch. A week or two later, things are very dif. 
ferent. In the light of experience, cuts are made, business 
is tightened up, temperaments are overcome. Especially in 
the case of musicals, the show, after two weeks. is likely to 
be a great improvement on the opening. Later—much later 
rot may set in. Slowly the instruments go a little flat o1 
sharp, the routines tire, the principals relax. Again the show 
changes—this time for the worse. 

Before the new Broadway season gets truly under way, 
therefore, | have thought it worth making a round of the 
established productions to see how they are resisting middle- 
aged spread. In doing so, | have been reminded of the di- 
lemma in which a director is likely to be placed. It is exem- 
plified by the case of Joan Litthkewood in London—perhaps 
the most spectacularly successful director of recent years. 
As she became more successful, her productions moved from 
Some, like 


The Hostage, came to New York. All had to be supervised, 


her own small theatre to larger ones elsewhere. 
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Long Runs 
Revisited 


by Arthur Pumphrey 


Clive Revill, man of many roles in “Irma la Douce.” 


while new productions were in the making, and for a director 
with exacting standards, an impasse was reached. In order 
to earn the money that would justify enlarging the scope of 
her theatre, she had to send her productions out into the 
world. That meant a constant drain on some of her best 
actors, who found they could command much higher salaries 
on the London equivalent of Broadway. At the same time, 
the productions tended to fall apart. What was quite possible 
in one small theatre, with a permanent company, became a 
racking headache when effort was scattered far and wide. No 
wonder, then, that a few weeks ago she shut up shop, and 
decided to revert to the status of an independent director, in 
order to be more sure of keeping each production at concert 
pitch throughout its run. 

There is nobody in New York quite in the situation of 
Miss Littlewood, but there are a number of directors who 
Take 
the case of My Fair Lady. Year follows year, casts change, 


have an equally intractable problem on their hands. 


the bloom on the music loses its freshness when even the 
diamonds that play it on a hundred thousand phonographs 
wear out as well as the discs. There is a tendency for ex- 
ceptional musicals to become part of a historical pageant, 
Vy Fair Lady stands beside The Merry Widow 


and already 
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and South Pacific. 
is surviving remarkably well. Michael Allinson now takes the 


But, in essence for that very reason, it 


part created by Rex Harrison, and he does it with precisely 
the right brand of petulant charm. Margot Moser is not 
entirely at ease in Julie Andrews’ shoes. For one thing, her 
cockney accent wobbles a bit. But the whole production 
remains taut and authoritative. It is as if everyone connected 
with it were aware of the responsibility imposed on each by 
the stately voyage of this memorable vessel through the 
seas of time. 

To compare My Fair Lady with Camelot is an unreward- 
ing game. True, Camelot has now settled down to a smooth, 
professional competence, but it remains a curiously low- 
spirited affair, which never lives up to an admirable begin- 
ning. The opening scene—a hilltop near Camelot—promises 
something both witty and original; it captures, if only for a 
few sequences, the flavor of The Once and Future King, 
upon which the show is based. Richard Burton (who was 
scheduled to leave the company shortly after my latest visit) 
establishes a presence that succeeding scenes give him no 
scope to expand, and Julie Andrews herself makes an en- 
trance free from the rather prissy winsomeness imposed on 
her by subsequent events. Thereafter the pleasures of the 
and others that 
merely look expensive; to the clothes designed by Adrian and 


Tony Duquette; and to Roddy McDowall’s Mordred. (Mc- 


Dowall, too, has now departed.) The score does not easily 


evening dwindle to one or two pretty scenes 


bear hearing twice, and the lyrics are so mild as to be 
imperceptible. I suspect that Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick 
Loewe have been overwhelmed by the responsibility of pro- 
ducing a triumph to match My Fair Lady. Instead of break- 
ing quite away from the original formula, they have followed 
it apprehensively. The whole concept of Camelot is far too 
literary. T. H. White has a kind of Shavian gusto, and his 
novel might conceivably have made the proper base for a 
musical. But where Shaw’s Pygmalion demands irreverence 
and verve, The Once and Future King can too easily be trans- 
formed into a pageant. The transformers have fallen into 
this trap; they have been far too respectful to a general 
notion that aims at beauty but achieves little beyond ginger- 
bread and gilding. 

A musical that has improved out of hand since its opening 
is Do Re Mi. From the start. this was a gay. noisy. ram- 
bunctious affair, but it has to be seen after seven months to 
realize that it is also, in its own way. most skillfully polished. 
It starts with certain disadvantages. The plot is virtually 
nil, and whaf there is proceeds after a most desultory fash- 
ion. But Garson Kanin has directed it with such speed and 
precision that it carries an audience along with it through- 
out. Boris Aronson’s scenery is at any rate cheerful, if not 
by Betty 
“Make 
Someone Happy” and “Take a Job” are instant hits, and 


exactly pretty. The score is vivid, and the lyrics 


Comden and Adolph Green—crackling. “Adventure.” 


John Reardon sings with unusual felicity. Much depends on 
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Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker. The latter has a tendency to 
In Do Re Mi, 


however, she has scaled herself perfectly to the matter in 


collar the action each time she is on stage. 


hand, and in consequence doubles her effectiveness. 

The pleasure to be got from all this is that of a disciplined, 
calculated riot. Loose ends have been tidied up since the 
opening, freshness has been preserved, and the entire confec- 
tion is so apparently effortless that it takes a practiced eye to 
detect what professional thoroughness has gone to make a 
briskly hilarious evening. 

Somewhat after the same pattern, Fiorello! goes on well 
enough. But here some signs of fatigue can be detected. The 
Fiorello of Tom Bosley takes, by now, too much for granted. 
Noise and energy have deputized for characterization, so 
that the weakness of the story line shows up uncomfortably. 
In the second act Jerome Weidman and George Abbott ap- 
pear to have lost interest in their own book. The final curtain 
falls with the sudden chop of a meat ax. It might just as 
well rise again to hack off another cutlet of love and politics, 
But good 
things remain: from Margery Gray’s singing of “I Love a 
Cop” to Howard Da Silva’s “Little Tin Box” 


ironic timeliness. 


so abruptly are the strands of plot tidied away. 


a morsel of 
And there is an over-all warmth of heart 
in this parable of New York life that is still pulsing with red 
blood. 

I suppose that the presence of Mary Martin justifies The 
Sound of Music, but | personally find this pale copy of The 
King and I a sad waste of time. The score is charming and 
tinkly, and for Miss Martin’s heroine it is impossible to feel 
anything but sympathy (in both senses of the phrase). But 
the combination of seven irritating children, a clutch of sac- 
charine nuns, and some really repellent Austrian scenery 
fails to win my vote. Theodore Bikel does what he can with 
Captain von Trapp—a martinet who runs his family to the 
blasts of a naval whistle. (Both he and Miss Martin are 
scheduled to leave the company early this month, Martha 
Wright replacing the latter.) Patricia Neway brings a fine 
voice to the part of an abbess rich in unction. But in each 
scene can be detected the special presence of a king of Siam 
and a brave little governess whistling to keep up her cour- 
age. We are expected to leave the theatre filled with the milk 
of Christian kindness. To get through the evening I had to 
slip out in the intermission for a large whisky. 

I am also allergic to Irma la Douce, of which the program 
tells us that it is “not only French; it is intensely Parisian 
French.” We know what to expect, then. And we get exactly 
that. I doff my hat to Clive Revill for keeping up with so 
much archness for a matter of years, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Elizabeth Seal is a poule, and gamine, at that, and 
if the whole production were reduced to the scale of a cha- 
rade instead of inflated to the proportions of a musical, the 
evening would pass merrily enough. Peter Brook’s direction 
remains on its toes, and Rolf Gérard’s sets and costumes are 
fetching. But apart from one moment of delighted response 
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ABOVE: George Curley (lejt) and Stanley Jay, two members 
of the cast of “The Fantasticks” during its lengthy run. 





ABOVE: Newcomer Michael Wilding, Barbara Bel Geddes of 
“Mary, Mary.” BeELow: Margot Moser, nou “My Fair Lady.” 
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while Revill guyed the part of a reckless magistrate, I felt the 
pull of sophistication—on which the fun to be extracted from 
Irma depends—about as strongly as an elder from Dogpatch. 

To wind up this account of current musicals on a livelier 
note, I must report thoroughly enjoying Carnival!. My 
predecessor on this page thought little of it, I find; it may be 
that Gower Champion’s direction has subsequently ironed 
out early imperfections. But I found the production a de- 
light to look at, and a charming piece of spun sugar, so far 
as content goes. Jerry Orbach and Anna Maria Alberghetti 
have, it is true, a high degree of whimsicality thrust upon 
them, but the escapist in me was not offended by that. But 
I confess I preferred The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a 
sparkling romp almost wholly dependent on Tammy Grimes. 
She shows no signs of exhaustion, despite the weight thrown 
upon her vitality, and I salute in her a bright particular star. 
It would only be human were she to shine out with dimin- 
ished luster after months of filling a large house with her 
presence. She is seldom off the stage; she takes a great 
deal of exercise, and she has to display her especial magne- 
tism throughout: tense, wacky, abruptly touching, flamboy- 
ant, or saturnine. But the test is passed admirably. The 
whole production remains as fresh as it was last winter. 

I notice that those whe visit The Fantasticks fall into 
two categories: Either it is 
found a brilliant and original adventure, or a sticky ex- 
cursion into the fanciful. Personally, I found it neither. The 
first act is almost entirely delightful; the second slackens 
considerably, whatever ingenious effects Word Baker may 
bring to his direction. 


the ravers and the wrathful. 


I liked the carefully composed air 
of artlessness that holds together this version of Rostand’s 
Les Romantiques. It is genuinely fantastick, not mannered, 
not too consciously charming. Harvey Schmidt’s music and 
Tom Jones’s lyrics are inventive throughout, and the prinei- 
pal parts are now convincingly played by Carey Nairnes in 
particular as the Actor; by the fathers played by Donald 
Babcock and Charles Blackburn; and by the lovers, Kenneth 
Nelson and Liza Stuart. 

Two comedies are likely to survive on Broadway for some 
time to come: Mary, Mary and Come Blow Your Horn. 
The former is a savory omelet that depends on a quick turn 
of the wrist for its shape and consistency. The cast has now 
been joined by Michael Wilding, who plays the part of an 
irresistible Hollywood lover, but with a little less than the 
necessary dash. Otherwise the production remains smooth 
and rapid. The comedy contains a teasing pinch of fines 
New Yorker surface: Jean Kerr 
cannot resist having something to say, although she pre- 


herbes under a consistent 


tends that her jokes are all manner and no matter. Come 
Blow Your Horn is a piece of knockabout fun: the kind of 
fun in which much play is made with the telephone, with 
The 


burden is buovantly carried by Lou Jacobi and Pert Kelton. 


unexpected visitors and with Jewish family humors. 


Stanley Prager’s direction gets whatever there is out of this 


unpretentious piece of good humor. 
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OPERA AUDIENCES IN MME. MELBA’S TIME AND IN OUR OWN 


The folks in front of the footlights are a show in them- 
selves; in the diva’s day, they were especially a sight 
to behold—but even now, every famous house has its 
own breed of spectator 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


[The following is an excerpt from Joseph Wechsberg’s neu 
book Red Plush and Black Velvet,* about Nellie Melba and 
her times, published by Little, Brown & Company. Wechs- 


berg calls Melba “the perfect prima donna . . . she had 
everything—commanding presence and beautiful voice, tal- 
ent and technique, wealth and power. The moment she 


came on stage, even before she sang a tone, she could cast 


a spell.” —Ed.] 
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I believe there has never been anything like the Melba 
nights of the late Victorian and the Edwardian eras. . . . 

A typical big Melba night—La Traviata or Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor or La Bohéme—with her and Caruso, “By Desire 
of Their Majesties,’ would be the climax of the London 
season, on one of those magical evenings in May or June 
when the stately building of the noble city receded behind 
a slight haze and the lights seemed to float over the Thames. 
No one was in a hurry. People would go to Covent Garden 
in a comfortable hansom cab at a civilized speed which 
gave them a chance to enjoy their ride. There was so much 
to see: the flowers, the trees in the parks, the lights above 
all, the people. 

Arriving in Long Acre you would join a long queue—an 
Englishman wouldn’t be happy unless he had a chance to 
join a queue—and then there would come a sharp thrill of 
pleasure as you stepped into the red-gold splendor of the 
Royal Opera House. It was always an exciting experience, 
no matter how many times you had seen it before. Prices 
had been substantially increased; a Melba night was pre- 
dominantly a social event. Covent Garden is a dignified 
house with its shades of deep red, its sloping floors, the ar- 
rangement of boxes and galleries, the liveried footmen, the 
fine staircase, its excellent acoustics. It was the perfect 
setting for the beautiful stones displayed in it, the mag- 
nificent tiaras and jewels of the women. The men would 
wear court dress, parade uniform or full evening dress, with 
decorations. There was the sight of beautiful women, the 
scent of expensive perfumes, the beauty of many flowers. 
During the Gala Performance on June 26, 1911, celebrating 
the coronation of King George V and Queen Mary, the 
auditorium was decorated with 100,000 rose blooms, “the 
scent of which caused many ladies to faint during the course 
of the evening.” As much as five thousand dollars were of- 
fered for a box and five hundred dollars for a single seat. 
Madame Melba was on hand then too, singing in the second 
act of Roméo et Juliette. Doubtless the audience did not 
follow the opera with the rapt attention and the deep en- 
joyment which we young “opera fools” displayed during 
Tristan und Isolde, when we were in the fourth gallery of 
the Vienna State Opera. Five ecstatic hours were filled with 
intense excitement. Some people kept their eyes closed 
most of the time, not because they were as sleepy as some 
of the box holders but because they gave themselves com- 
pletely to the magic of the music. 

During a Melba night, people in the audience kept their 
eves wide open so they wouldn't miss a single detail. They 
cared more about the auditorium than the stage. This 
doesn't really matter, once in a while. I have learned, since 
my idealistic claque days, that grand opera needs the sup- 
port of both the dedicated gallery standees and the blasé 
box-holders. One group contributes enthusiasm and _ the 


other money. Grand opera needs both to survive. 


\ Victorian statesman once startled the House by asking 


*Copyright © 1961 by Joseph Wechsberg. 


Joseph Wechsberg, writer and critic, has been an opera aficionado 


since his early claque days in the 1920’s at the Vienna Staatsoper. 
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in the course of a financial debate the eminently sensible 
question, “What is a pound?” His son happened to be a 
young man about town, and Punch supplied the son’s reply: 
A pound, dear father, is the sum 
That clears the opera wicket; 
Two lemon gloves, one lemon ice, 
Libretto, and your ticket. 

Obviously a night at the opera was perfect entertainment 
for a fashionable young man, and he would not go there 
without a libretto. People considered operagoing a serious 
business, and many prepared themselves for the perform- 
ance. Victorian and Edwardian librettos have the original 
text on one side and the translation on the other. Some- 
times the music of the principal airs is included. It was 
customary to jot down one’s impressions on white pages, 
thoughtfully provided for this purpose by the publisher. 
Not all the listeners were ignorant, as is often claimed to- 
day. To be sure, there were snobs among them, but also 
many who knew the music well. They had heard so many 
great voices that they had developed a limited but genuine 
understanding of good singing. 


Audiences should be given credit for a great many other 
things. Yet Hector Berlioz writes, “The public is of abso- 
lutely no use in the theatre. It is not only of no use, but it 
spoils everything. As long as the public is allowed at the 
opera, the opera will not get along.” There is certainly a 
creat truth in this, because a bad audience is worse than no 
audience at all; but opera’s public has one important func- 
tion. It has become the last element distinguishing the lead- 
ing opera houses of the world. 

Don’t look surprised. Airplane travel and the star system 
have created a deplorable Gleichschaltung (uniformity) of 
repertory, casts and performances. Today’s great singing 
stars enjoy a monopoly. No one dares start anti-trust action 
against them. They know their indispensability and take 
advantage of it. The very same artists produce, conduct, 
and perform opera from Barcelona to London, from Vienna 
to New York, from Milan to Munich. People talk about 
Knappertsbusch’s not Wagner’s Ring, about Karajan’s not 
Verdi's Falstaff, about Hotter’s Wotan and Callas’s Norma. 
Each new Wotan is measured up against Hotter’s, and any 
new Norma will be compared to Callas. Highly polished 
productions by radio, television and on long-playing records 
have established definite impeccable standards in the ears 
of many listeners. As always, when too much polishing is 
done, the human element loses out. The world’s opera 
stages have become sets of the same vast seasons during cer- 
tain months of the year: September in Berlin, winter in 
Milan and New York, spring in London and Vienna, sum- 
mer in Bayreuth, Salzburg. Munich and the festival circuit 

but the same works, the same productions, the same sing- 
ers, the same conductors. Only the audiences are different. 

No wonder audiences are often more interesting than the 
performers on stage! Local ones have their municipal prej- 
udices, their loyalties to local favorites, as well as national 
idiosyncrasies. 


In different places people come [continued on page 79] 
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Iceland’s aspirations are as large as its resources are 
modest; two stages provide a repertory with a decid- 


edly English accent 


BY HALLBERG HALLMUNDSSON 


In the oldest section of Reykjavik there is a little street 
called Vonarstraeti (Hope Street). Certainly it does not 
remind anyone of New York’s White Way, nor are the sur- 
roundings in the least suggestive of London’s busy West 
End. Yet, it is here that one will find the unobtrusive struc- 
ture that for more than half a century housed the only stage 
in Reykjavik. The name of the street is a strange coinci- 
dence, for all these years the story of Icelandic theatre was 
that of hope—and often in the face of insurmountable odds. 

Although the literary tradition of the country is a thou- 
sand years old, its proud heritage exists in the form of sagas 
and epics; in the field of drama, Iceland, unlike the other 
Scandinavian countries, cannot flourish an Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, or Holberg. It is true that Iceland’s best-known con- 
temporary writer, Halldér Kiljan Laxness (Nobel prize win- 
ner of 1955), has written plays, but he is primarily a novel- 
ist whose plays are unknown to theatregoers outside Iceland. 
(The only exception to the rule is The Silvery Moon, which, 
because of its political inclinations, was staged in Moscow 
immediately after its premiére in Reykjavik.) But in spite 
In Iceland, too, “The Threepenny Opera” has made theatri- 
cal news, through the production by the Dramatic Society. 





of the fact that so few of Iceland’s productions have been 
exported, and despite the capital’s relatively small size, the 
theatre in Reykjavik is quite alive today. 

During the last eleven years the National Theatre has 
given performances of about 120 plays, operas and ballets 
exclusive of some 15 productions from other European 
countries, Asia and America. In addition, the little theatre 
on Vonarstraeti is still very active: its sixty-three-year-old 
Dramatic Society has been able to perform more than thirty 
plays in the same eleven years. In short, the city has had 
about 165 productions, or 15 each season. It is quite a rec- 
ord, and so is still another: in point of total admissions, each 
of the theatres attracts approximately twice the city’s popu- 
lation (seventy thousand) each season. 

I mentioned the period of the last eleven years for a good 
reason. The National Theatre of iceland was opened eleven 
years ago. Of course, its history is much older, for the orig- 
inal idea of a national stage dates from 1874. By then, Ice- 
landic authors had been trying their hand at playwriting 
for nearly a century—an unusual circumstance, since the 
only “theatre” in existence then was the homemade stage in 


the dormitory where students of the Gymnasium (preparing 


for study at the university) used to perform their impro- 
vised comedies, sometimes once during a term, sometimes 
not even that often. But such is the origin of modern thea- 
tre in Iceland. Actually, there was theatre in the eighteenth 
century when the Gymnasium was located at Skalholt, the 
nine-hundred-year-old bishop’s seat in the southern part of 
the country. From there the “theatre” moved with the 
Gymnasium to Reykjavik, and even now the students stage 
a play each year. Thus, for a few weeks every winter there 
is a third theatre in operation, on whose stage some of the 
most distinguished Icelandic actors have made their debuts. 

Once in Reykjavik, the “theatre” began to develop into 
something worthy of the name. Sigurdur Pétursson (1759- 
1827), who has been called Iceland's first playwright, ac- 
tually wrote plays for the Gymnasium boys to perform. It is 
only natural that his first works were influenced by the play- 
wright he knew best, the great Norwegian-born Danish 
dramatist Ludvig Holberg. Narfi, or The Comic Suitor has 
much the same theme as Holberg’s Jean de France. Yet 
Pétursson’s plays have too much of their own characteris- 
tically Icelandic quality to be called imitations. 

Through the productions and set designs of the versatile 
painter Sigurdur Gudmundsson and the literary output of 
two young men, still in the Gymnasium, the latter half of the 
nineteenth century witnessed a growing interest in the thea- 
tre. One of these young men, Matthias Jochumsson, matured 
into a great poet, and his The Outlaws soon became one of 
the most popular of Icelandic plays—a position it still main- 
tains. Jochumsson also provided many brilliant translations 
of Shakespeare and Byron, and though he later wrote other 
plays, some of them have never been performed. However, 
given the imagination and courage of the right director, 
they would make very good theatre. The other young play- 
wright was Indridi Einarsson, who has been called the father 


of the National Theatre because of his work in promoting 
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its construction. Einarsson’s New Years Night, written while 
he was still attending the Gymnasium, is an enchanting tale 
based on Icelandic folklore. A performance of that play 
marked the opening of the National Theatre on April 20, 
1950. 

Theatrical activity in Iceland was a bustling affair during 
the era of Jochumsson and Einarsson. In 1873, eight plays 
were performed in the capital: three Icelandic, four French 
(all by Moliére) and one Danish (by Holberg). All eight 
were performed by former students of the Gymnasium, ac- 
companied by female players, something that had previously 
been rare. Once, long before the republic came into being. 
the Danish governor in Reykjavik decided to produce a play 
for his amusement. When he couldn't find an actor to 
play the role of Pernille (a Holberg character), he assumed 
the part himself. Quite successfully, too, according to all 
accounts. 

The year 1897 was an important one for Icelandic thea- 
tre. A union of skilled manual laborers built a center to 
house their social activities, and by special arrangement 
with the municipal authorities, they constructed a regular 
stage within it. That same year, the Dramatic Society was 
founded. Its nucleus included fourteen people: amateur ac- 
tors and a few others interested in the establishment of a 
permanent theatre. One must bear in mind that Reykjavik 
was then only a village with no more than five thousand 
inhabitants, and a theatre with the capacity of three hun 
dred in such a place was indeed a big and risky enterprise. 
For the next fifty-three years this was the only theatre in 
the capital; then eleven years ago. another and _better- 
equipped house was opened. 

In the half century from the founding of the Dramatic 
Society to the opening of the National Theatre, a few good 
Icelandic dramatists emerged. For a time, the plays of the 
neoromanticist Johann Sigurjénsson were widely known and 
acted in Scandinavia and western Europe, and before his 
all-too-early death in 1919 (he was only thirty-nine), the 
most famous of them, Eyvind of the Hills, had been trans- 
lated into nine languages. As late as 1943, this play was in- 
cluded in an anthology of the work of leading modern play- 
wrights (Chief Contemporary Dramatists, edited by Thomas 
H. Dickinson). Gudmundur Kamban, who lived for a time 
in New York, was another of the early-twentieth-century play- 
wrights of note. 

Today, approximately every fourth play produced in Reyk- 
javik’s two theatres—the National, which is supported by the 
state, and the Idné on Vonarstraeti, whose Dramatic Society 
receives a small measure of support from state and munici- 
pal funds—is Icelandic. The frequency of productions of 
imports from the English-language stage has given rise to a 
certain monotony, even though there have been many good 
offerings. Among the American dramatists chosen for pres- 
entation is Arthur Miller, four of whose plays have been 
performed. And for his portrayal of Joe Keller in All My 
Sons, done in the season 1958-59, the veteran Brynjélfur 
Jéhonnesson was granted the Silver Lamp, the award of the 
Critics’ Circle. Another, Tennessee Williams, has been rep- 
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resented by The Glass Menagerie, which was brilliantly 
staged and acted. Of Eugene O’Neill’s works, Reykjavik has 
witnessed a production of Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
but owing to incorrect casting it was not quite successful. 
English plays performed in recent years include Terence 
Rattigan’s The Browning Version, which was given one of 
the best productions ever seen in Reykjavik, memorable for 
the superb performance of Thorsteinn Stephensen in the role 
of Andrew Crocker-Harris. Then, for the first, and so far, 
the only time, the critics were unanimous in their choice for 
the Silver Lamp. Yet, somehow the theatre was threatened 
with closing after only three nights because of the public’s 
lack of interest. Look Back in Anger made quite a success 
about three years ago, and in the same season The Reluctant 
Debutante was a hit. A Phoenix Too Frequent was shown 
on a bill with Anouilh’s Antigone in a fine production, where- 
as Noél Coward’s Private Lives was a flop. Early in 1960 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar was performed with the Nestor 
of Icelandic actors, Haraldur Bjornsson, in the title role, 
and last season the English comedy Roar Like a Dove was 
quite well received. 

It is regrettable, however, that so few French plays have 
been included in the repertory, and even they have not been 
selected too carefully. Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze was de- 


servedly a triumph, and Jean-Paul Sartre’s Les Mains sales 


Two National Theatre offerings: Ketti Frings’s “Look Home- 


ward, Angel” (above); Gudmundur Kamban’s “Skalholt.” 

























and André Obey’s Noe were fairly good. They were the best 
until the Dramatic Society did Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for 
Godot in 1960. The interpretation was a bit on the heavy 
Then last 


season there was a sudden ine rease in French piays on the 


side; nevertheless, it was a profitable evening. 
Icelandic stage. No less than three of Eugene lonesco’s plays 
could be seen at the same time: Rhinoceros at the National 
Theatre, and The Chairs and The Lesson on a bill at the 
small thestre. Plays have, of course, been translated from 
more languages than the two already mentioned, and some 
have been given excellent productions: the Chinese Pi-pa-ki 
(which was the basis of the musical Lute Song), Strind- 
berg’s The Father, Guareschi's Don Camillo and Peppone, 
and HaSek’s The Good Soldier Schweik. to name only four. 
But they are few compared with the number of translations 
from English. 

Icelandic theatre is still so young that the first actor of 
that country who really studied his art in order to make it 


his profession (he was considered insane at the time) is still 


alive—and now one of the most eminent directors in the 


National Theatre 


his living as an elementary-school teacher (and then, for a 


couple of years, teaching the author of this article). The 
move forward came with the opening of the National Thea- 


tre, but not out of any desire to raise the artistic level. The 


But for a long time he was forced to make 


cause is more readily ascribed to the competition with the 
little theatre on Vonarstraeti, for in spite of bad finances 
and the fact that most of the best and experienced actors 
had gone to the National Theatre, where working conditions 
were so much better, the old Dramatic Society had kept its 
dignity. Even now, during the last four years, it has been 
the leading factor in Icelandic theatre, and its brilliant pro- 
ductions, though few in number, have quickened the de- 
mand for quality. Counted among its endeavors are produc- 
tions of The Three Sisters, The Browning Version, The Glass 
Menagerie and All My Sons. Artistically less acceptable, but 
still provocative, were The Threepenny Opera, Eduardo de 
Filippo’s Napoli Milionaria and Pirandello’s Six Characters 
in Search of an Author. The careful selection of plays and 
the determination to resist dictation by the box office are 
the main reasons for the artistic success of the Dramatic So- 
ciety. Furthermore, it has learned that the quality of the 
play often has a profound effect on the actor; occasionally 
the player may even surpass himself. 

Progress has been rapid in the last few years, but Icelandic 
theatre is still on Hope Street in more than the literal sense. 
The only writer specializing in the drama, Agnar Thordar- 
son, has not, as yet, turned out a play worthy of his aspira- 
tions, and those of his countrymen, who are determined to 
make Iceland one of the world’s dramatic centers. @ 


Christopher Fry's “A Phoenix Too Frequent” at the National Theatre, with scenery by the noted designer Magnus Palsson. 








1931 vs. 1961 


This is the time of year when most of us 
are looking forward. As the leaves make 
their dance of descent, perhaps we might 
cast some Kght on what lies ahead by 
casting a backward glance. In the lobby 
of the Bleecker Street Cinema in Green- 
wich Village—once an _ off-Broadway 
theatre, now another home for fashion- 
ably distinguished old movies—there is 
a large reproduction of the entertainment 
page of the New York Times, Saturday, 
February 7, 1931. Today it makes en- 
tertaining and enlightening reading. 
Some of it is merely nostalgia: echoes 
and essences from another, seemingly 
more gracious day. 
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But remember—on that day Roosevelt 
was not yet in the White House; there 
was at best only one car in a few garages, 
half a chicken in every pot, and at least 
one potential theatre angel was jumping 
off a Wall Street tower. Yet on that day 
in 1931 you could choose from thirty- 
eight shows in as many Broadway thea- 
tres. Even in this month when hopes are 
traditionally high, some of us wonder if 
Broadway will see many more than 
thirty-eight openings during the season 
now beginning. Rosy and attractive as 
some of the preseason announcements 
may seem in the soft, autumnal light, 
we are familiar by now with the harsh 
glare of spring that shines on seasonal 
lists and statistics. 

Thirty years ago on that single day 
there were twenty-four straight dramas 
and comedies on the boards, together 
with fourteen musical comedies or revues. 
Today we know that the balance is 


OFFSTAGE 





swinging heavily towards the musical 
side, and most of the pundits, prognosti- 
cators and pillars of our theatre are pre- 
dicting that Broadway will soon devote 
itself exclusively to producing musicals. 
In short, if you study 1931, and com- 
pare it with 1961, you can easily make 
a good case for consigning Broadway to 
the undertaker. 

Can a set of comparative statistics lie? 
As with most truth, they can lie a little 
Quantity tells one story. Quality tells 
another Although playwrights like 
Arthur Schnitzler, Luigi Pirandello. 
Maxwell Anderson, Benn W. Levy 
George Kelly, Noél Coward and Philip 
Barry were represented, they were not 
necessarily represented by their best ef 
forts. Helen Hayes, Lenore Ulric, Paul 
Muni, Helen Menken, Billie Burke 
Helen Gahagan and Mary Boland were 
appearing in vehicles of the day. Model- 
T plays that were like our cars today 
obsolescence on delivery. Other stars, 
it is true, chose more lasting vehicles, 
though it is curious to note how they 
drifted automatically to stories of great 
ladies and gentlemen: the Lunts as An- 
derson’s Elizabeth and Essex, Katharine 
Cornell opening on the following Mon- 
day in her first appearance as Elizabeth 
Moulton-Barrett. Judith Anderson in 
Pirandello’s As You Desire Me, Eva Le- 
Gallienne in her Civic Repertory produc- 
tion of Camille. For the most part, these 
were the plays and players of our serious 
theatre thirty years ago. Although these 
stars are always memorable, much of 
their so-called serious repertory belongs 
on the Lord High Executioner’s little 
list: it never would be missed. 

Odd then that the lighter theatre is 
missed indeed: Noél and Gertie in Pri 
vate Lives, arguably his happiest and 
wittiest comedy; Gershwin’s Girl Crazy 
with Willie Howard, Ginger Rogers and 
Ethel Merman; Sweet and Low with 
James Barton, Fanny Brice and George 
Jessel; Three’s a Crowd with Clifton 
Webb, Fred Allen and Libby Holman; 
W. C. Fields, Joe Cook and Lou Holtz in 
other shows. Today our night clubs and 
television present competent, bemused 
stand-up social comedians, but our thea 
tre comedies are remarkably uncomic: 
our musicals are desperately serious; 


and the revue form scarcely exists at all. 


Perhaps we are so seriously unfunny be- 
cause we live in boom time with bomb 
time just around the corner Maybe we 
need a depression in order to recapture 
laughter and comic song. Or does that 
seem unfunny to the congregation ¢ In 
any case, putting all of this to the desert 
island test (what plays, what actors, 
what recordings would you want and 
need while lost and alone the ocean? ), 
some of us might well conclude that, in 
general, there is little choice in quality 
between 1931 and 1961, but the edge is 
in favor of the light, lyric theatre of the 
past. After all, in your desert island 
Twelfth Night, whom would you sacrifice 
most willingly: Viola and Olivia. or Sir 


Toby and the “lighter people 
| 


A Great Lady Lives On 


Ruth Draper was one he pet 
formers from the 1931 season whose 
voice and darting imagination can still 


echo through the palms of that isle in 
the Indies. The best of Miss Draper’s 
unique monodramas were tape-recorded 
by one of the major record companies 
shortly before her death in 1956, but 
only one recording was issued at the 


THE ART OF RUTH DRAPER 
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. 
time. Now Spoken Arts has released the 
remaining treasure, covering four twelve 
inch long-playing records. Miss Draper's 
last producer, Charles Bowden, is largely 
responsible for the drive to bring these 
treasures out of storage. He recalls that, 
just before she died, she told him that 
her greatest joy was to discover that she 
was not “old-fashioned”; that her long- 
est and loudest laughs were coming from 
a new generation—young people from 


eight to eighteen. Together with so many 


yp 


7: 


of her admirers, Mr. Bowden wondered 
if children of the future would believe 
spoke of Ruth 
unique and splendid world 
these recordings, M1 


him when he Draper's 
Now, with 
Bowden is able to 
rest comfortably. His reputation with the 
younger set is secure, and Miss Draper's 


art Is preserve { 


Fair Warning 


Actors are nothing if not stalwart and 
good-humored in the face of 


Not long 


greeted by this 


adversity. 


ago a group of them were 


innouncement posted in 


the Majesti Theatre in New York: 


In the hope of not being 
forced to kill pigeons which 
congregate on theatre prem- 
ises because they are fed by 
members of theatre staff and 
cast, notice is hereby given 
that any further feeding will 
result in the 
the 


dismissal of 


offending personnel. 


Please Post John Shubert 


One answer to the Sh 
bulletin 
next day 


It read ** Ar Vv i eon cau 


herts ippeare | 


on the 


board of a theatre the 


ght feeding the 


actors will have his wings clipped.” 
Actor's Revenge 

Wher Pino hio ing that blessed 
song of romance, “At Actors Life for 
Me.” it was clear that he had never 
made the rounds on Broadway. What 


actor in New York has not heard those 
immortal 
call you"? Years 


tight confinement of the 


“Don’t call us: we'll 


late ff 


words 
sitting in the 


stars dressing 


room, he cannot help recalling that once 
he was turned away almost daily from 
the roles he wished to play 

How can an actor wreak vengeance on 
producers and director Philip Rose, 
producer ot the Broadway ind movie 
versions of A Raisin in the Sun, suggests 
one method when he tells the story ot 
how he optioned Purlie Victorious. a new 





Se 
euman-Abeles 
comedy by Ossie Davis, who succeeded 
Sidney Poitier in the leading role of 
Mr. Rose 
was pleased and somewhat surprised at 
Davis’ talent. He 
For Mr. Davis, 
At best 


he might hope for kind but unwelcome 


Raisin during its lengthy run. 


prodigious writing 
called him into his office. 


it was indeed a new experience. 


advice: “Rewrite the second act, cut out 


three characters, put in more sex and 
old-time religion, cut one set, and I'll 
again.” But Mr. 


like your play and want to produce it on 


read it Rose said, “I 
Broadway.” 


The average writer, finding his first 


play accepted, would probably lose his 


wits and seream for joy. Not our actor 


turned playwright. He was calm and 
quietly triumphant. Only one phrase 


kept running through his head. As he 
stood on his quivering legs, he turned 


towards the door, and he said it: “Don’t 


all me. Phil, Tl call you.” 


Shame on San Francisco 
New Yorkers 


ticular 


balletomanes in par- 


have reason to question San 


Francisco's highly publicized claim to the 
title “Athens of America.” For some 
time New York has been suffering from 


an inferiority complex. Its skyline sim- 


ply couldn't with the Golden 


( ompare 


Gate. Its weather shouldn't be men- 
tioned at all. And its poets and Green- 
wich Village characters had to be im- 


ported. From where? San Francisco. 

This past summer some of the balance 
West was 
At the unfortunate expense of the New 


York City Ballet, San Francisco revealed 


between East and 


restored. 


that it is something less than our cul- 


tural mecca. The company had not 


visited the city for five years, in spite of 
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innumerable requests from local critics 
and cultural leaders. During one week 
in July when the road company of The 
Sound of Music and Patrice Munsel in 
The Merry Widow were playing to ca- 
pacity business, the ballet company was 


booked for 


dancers had every reason to believe that 


four performances. The 
they would find, at the very least, an- 
other spiritual home. They were wrong, 
nor is it going too far to say that they 
were wronged. If there is an audience in 
San Francisco that has been longing to 
see New York’s internationally renowned 
ballet company, it didn’t commit itself 
tickets. The four perform- 
met by comparatively empty 


by buying 


ances were 


houses. 





Two footnotes to this unblessed event: 
the third legitimate theatre in San Fran- 
cisco, the Aleazar, is now said to be 
doomed for sale and destruction in favor 
of a parking lot; nine performances of 
the New York City Ballet were sold out 
in Los Angeles. What price glory, now? 


Department of Dark and 
Dreary Thoughts 


Where are the old playwrights? A 
strange question, it is true, in a period 
when we are all searching the nooks and 
crannies in which the new playwrights 
are hiding. Nevertheless, where are the 
prize winners of the not-so-distant past? 

A sentimental favorite of many a the- 
atrical buff was Howard Richardson and 
William Berney’s Dark of the Moon. It 
was a success in London, too, in one of 
productions of the eminent 
Peter Brook. It might be good to hear 
from 


the early 


Berney and Richardson, either 
singly or together. 


[continued on page 80] 
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Yes: It's Inevitable 
continued from page 20] 
“I worship you”? Or must it be: “I’m 
mad for you”? It does not really matter 
much if the dubbed line comes through 
meaningfully in English. 

An audience goes to a motion picture 
to be entertained. If it must sit reading 
subtitles, it is estimated that attention is 
taken from the action about one third of 
the time. As a current example, let us 
take Rocco and His Brothers, an Italian 
film throughout which the actors speak 
constantly. Subtitles, of course, follow 
the dialogue regularly. In this case, how- 
ever, English dialogue could not be a 
word-for-word replacement. Romance 
languages are spoken more rapidly than 
English. If a dubber matched in English 
the number of syllables of the French or 
Italian he was replacing, the result would 
have the effect of a speeded-up record. A 
good reason for changing the dialogue 
slightly is to slow it down to an English 
pace, 

There is nothing really good to be said 
in favor of subtitles, except by the peo- 
ple who earn a living writing them. 
Titles were the medium of communica- 
tion for silent films. For sound, they are 
an anachronism: they are outmoded, 
which leads me to repeat that they are 
championed by people who resist change. 

It is infinitely cheaper to put subtitles 
on a film than it is to dub one. Produc- 
ers would like to settle for the cheaper 
method, but country-wide resistance t 


) 
subtitles has forced them to spend more 
money and employ dubbing. 

If writers of subtitles followed Euro- 
pean dialogue in exact detail, the screen 
would often be covered with writing, and 
the entire attention of an audience would 
be taken up by reading. As it is, there is 
usually a lot of writing, but the words 
have compressed the meaning of the dia 
logue. Some title writers seem reluctant 
to give the producer very much for his 
money. They are the ones who make too 
little effort. It is annoying to hear a 
character discussing something in detail, 
the gist of which is finally flashed upon 
the screen in two or three printed words 
that have the effect of a non sequitur. 

At the Titra Sound Corporation in 
New York, where Sophia Loren recently 
dubbed her own lines into the English 
version of Two Women, David Horne, 
the vice-president and general manager, 
explained how his company works. “In 
a great many areas of the country, audi- 
ences will not attend a film that utilizes 
titles.” he said. “No foreign-language 
picture can play the circuits unless it 
has been dubbed into English.” 

Horne feels that whatever opposition 
exists to dubbing was caused by poor 
dubbing in the past—before the industry 
was important, and when methods were 
inept and hurried. “In many instance:,” 
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POLLOCK’S TOY THEATRES 


THE REGENCY. Reproduction of original Victorian 
proscenium front published by Green in 1834. Made 
of plywood & plastic. theatre measures 15/7x12/7x12/" 
when assembled. Complete instructions, all accessories, 
& the characters, scenery, & playbook for ‘‘Aladdin.”’ 
$10.95, postage included 


THE ADELPHI. Identical to above in size & construe 
tion, but with modern proscenium front in green & 
orange. $10.95. 


LIGHTING SETS. Miniature footlights & top batten 
with 6 lights & 3 gelatines. Wired in parallel to run 
on smal! dry batteries. $5.00 
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secking booklength manuscripts of 
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serid for booklet TA—it’s free. Van 
tage Press, 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1. 


In Calif.: 6258 Hollywood Blvd., L. A. 28. 
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he said, “poorly dubbed films were 
thrown on the market to garner a fast 
buck because the distributor felt that a 
sexy plot was enough to capture a wide 
audience. Today, dubbing is more com- 
plex, carefully planned and a skillfully 
performed feat. At Titra, we use Ameri- 
can actors who have voice qualities simi- 
lar to the actors whose parts they are 
dubbing.” 


He pointed to a framed award that 
reads: “The Best Picture of the Month. 
Boxoffice Blue’ Ribbon Award to Lee 
Kresel for the English Adaptation and 
Direction, The Trapp Family.” Boxoffice 
is a motion-picture trade magazine, and 
this German-made film is the first dubbed 
version that h is ever won an award. The 
honor in the industry is considerable, for 
the picture competed with Hollywood 
productions for it 

Kresel, who made the English adapta- 
tion, wrote the dialogue and directed the 
dubbing, has an extensive background in 
movies and theatre 

I asked Kresel if he would give me a 
literal example of dubbing: a line in 
Italian, its translation and how it might 
emerge in dubbing. He thought for a 
moment, then wrote this out for me: 


Presto! Devi fuggire subito! 


Translated, it means: “Quickly! You 
must flee right away! 

The dubbed version: You'd better 
leave here immediately. 

The Italian line is said together, but 
the dubbed line must start by sneaking 
in the “You'd” if the mouth of the actor 
is open before he said “Presto.” The 
word “better” matches “presto”: “leave 
here” corresponds to “devi fuggire”; 
“immediately” replaces “subito” and 
there is a dubbed line to match the lip 
movements of the original line, one that 
also retains the meaning of the original. 

Brigitte Bardot’s latest film, The Truth 
(La Vérité), opened at two theatres in 
New York; one showed the English- 
dubbed version and the other the sub- 
titled. The dubbed version is well done; 
it is illusory and, therefore, enjoyable. 
The actors’ voices suit the screen person- 
ilities and all appears bona fide. The 
fact that a dubbed version opened at a 
first-run theatre indicates that New York- 
ers, like the rest of the country, are over 
coming that provincial resistance to dub- 
bing. More dubbed films will be open- 
ing on Broadway 

Never on Sunday has been playing in 
New York for almost a year. It has a 
great deal of English dialogue, which 
accounts for some of the film’s popularity. 
It was not all on the original sound track, 
either, but let’s not start that all over. 

For, where European films are con- 
cerned, who can really tell what the 
“original” actually is? ra 
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Coming November 2 from Wesleyan 


THE THEATER OF THE BAUHAUS 





By Oskar Schlemmer, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, and Farkas Molnar 
Introduction by Walter Gropius 


The first translation for English readers of the classic German work on the revolu- 


tionary concept of “total theater.” 


From the Bauhaus experiments there emerged a new aesthetic of stage design 
and presentation. Its principles and practices, revolutionary in their time and far in 
advance of all but the most experimental stagecraft today, were largely the work 
of Schlemmer, Moholy-Nagy, and their students—with the whole-hearted encourage- 


ment of Walter Gropius, who prepared the new Introduction for this edition. 


The Theater of the Bauhaus contains over 80 fine-screen lithographed reproduc- 
tions, an essential feature of the book, which follows the pattern of the German 
edition. The typography is adapted from that designed by Moholy-Nagy for the 


original. Superbly bound. 112 pages. $7.50. PRE-CHRISTMAS PRICE: $6.50. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Middletown, Connecticut 





The Case of the Rom Reindeer 


...or Why Is The Reindeer Rum? 


“rum” is a scrap of British slang, most often encountered in the baffling 
expressions “He’s a rum lot” or “That’s a rum go. . .” It is defined in 


any good dictionary as: “Referring to a person or animal who, upon examining 


his Christmas gifts, finds that he did not receive a year’s subscription to The- 


atre Arts.” In any event, do not inflict depressing cravats, footwear or traveling 
clocks upon your friends, as some unkind person did upon this reindeer. In- 
stead, give them a year’s subscription to Theatre Arts . . . twelve installments 
of the newest and best in the Lively Arts, the Christmas Gift which appeals 


to everybody. 


first subscription $7.50 the year 


each additional subscription $6.00 the year 


You will find a convenient Business Reply Card in front of magazine. 
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Theatre i 


Costumes by 





are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 
finest 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 









16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


My 


The Sound of the Season: 1961-62 


| [continued from page 13] 


| Anita Ekberg- 


-a history that makes his 


getting the role seem like type-casting. 


(The first American Anatol, by the way, 
was John Barrymore.) Barbara Cook, 
the mousy librarian of The Music Man, 


| will be considerably less buttermilky as 





his co-star. And Anita Gillette, the girl 
who scored such a success (particularly 


with producer David Merrick) when she 


| went on for the ailing Anna Maria Al- 


berghetti in the leading role of Carnival!, 
will be another of the ladies he pursues. 

Kean, which will bring Alfred Drake 
back to Broadway in his first musical role 
since Kismet, is an adaptation by Peter 
Stone of Jean-Paul Sartre’s drama about 
the great nineteenth-century English ac- 
tor. The music and lyrics are by George 
Forrest and Robert Wright, who adapted 
the Borodin music Drake sang so liltingly 
in Kismet, and the direction is in the 
hands of the Kismet choreographer, Jack 
Cole. Lee Venora, a leading soprano 
of the New York City Opera, and Joan 
Weldon, another lass out of The Music 
Wan, will be the two most important 
women in Kean’s musical stage life, 
which will cover two drama-packed days 
in Drury Lane. 

Three more nonmusical works sched- 
vled in Simone, Ben 
Hecht’s dramatization of the Lion Feucht- 
wanger novel, in which Hecht’s daughter 
Jenny will play a patriotic 


Nov ember are 


French girl 
who fancies herself a latter-day Joan of 
Arc; Daughter of Silence, novelist Mor- 
ris L. West’s adaptation of his own forth- 
coming book, with Emlyn Williams in the 
key role of a lawyer, and Sunday in 
New York, the latest romantic comedy of 
Norman Krasna, which Garson Kanin will 
stage. 

In December, the satirical musical with 
the Stevensonian echo in its title, A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum, is expected. The book is by 
Burt Shevelove and Larry Gelbart, and 
the music and lyrics by Stephen Sond- 
heim. One of two projected musicals 
based on the life and legend of P. T. 
Barnum has been set for the same month 
litled Barnum!, it has a book by Romeo 
Muller, music by Milton Kaye, 
Edward Heyman. Gene Frankel 
of numerous off-Broadway awards for his 


lyrics by 
, winner 


staging of such plays as The Blacks and 
in Enemy of the People, will make his 
Broadway debut as the show’s director. 
The second Barnum project is that of 
Alexander H. Cohen; 
arrive early next year. 

The Night of the Iguana falls between 
Christmas and New Year's. Although it is 
1 date not ordinarily celebrated in New 


it is scheduled to 


York, it has been given definition by Ten- 
nessee Williams and is, ipso facto, an 
item of importance on the theatrical cal- 


endar. This newest Williams play, set in 


614 W. 51 












The World's . 
Leading Costumer m 


now offers to costume your show at the same 
rental price as others charge for ordinary , 
costumes. 


Why not use the finest costumes available, , 
they will cost you no more! 

Write for free costume plots and our esti- 
mate. We have been costuming over 75% of * 
all Broadway plays for 50 years. Be sure your 
show is Brooks costumed ° 


3 W. Gist Street. New York 23 NY. 


50,000 
B’WAY & T.V. 
COSTUMES 


LOW RENTAL RATES 


WRITE DEPT. A 
ABOUT PLOTS, BROCHURE & 
FREE MAKE UP KIT 
MANHATTAN COSTUME CO. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 






FINEST IN 
SCENIC SUPPLIES 


CASEIN’ ee 





DLESALE 
OW, BRON ALS 
WE SHIP ANYWHERE 


CATALOGUBAYAL LABLE FROM: 


PLAYHOUSE COLORS 


8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18 
PEnnsylvania 6-9336 





AVAILABLE FOR LEASE 


Summer Season 1962 


Spa Summer Theatre 


on beautiful Saratoga Spa 


Air-conditioned, 


beautifully main- 


Seating capacity 570. 


heated, deep stage 


tained. Minimum ten-week season desired. 
If interested, contact: Director 
SARATOGA SPA 


Saratoga Springs, New York 
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Acapulco around 1940, stars Bette Davis 
as the expatriate keeper of a seedy inn, 
Patrick O'Neal as an unfrocked Episco- 
palian minister who has become a tourist 
guide, Margaret Leighton and Alan Webb. 
It will be presented by Charles Bowden, 
and directed by Frank Corsaro. 

The last month of the old year will also 
bring Samuel Taylor’s new comedy First 
Love, adapted from Romain Gary’s mem- 
oir of his youth. As its star, Elizabeth 
Bergner will return to the Broadway 
stage for the first time in thirteen years. 
Alfred Lunt will direct. 

This preview has thus far mentioned 
What, then, 
about the vaunted thirty-odd more? Well, 


to name only a few of the more prestigi- 


only about a dozen musicals. 


ous, there are 

" No Strings, for Richard 
Rodgers is writing his first complete set 
of lyrics for a Broadway production. The 


which 


new show, for which Samuel Taylor is 


writing the book based on an original 
scenario by the pair, will star Diahann 


Carroll and Richard Kiley 


an American author and an 


It concerns 

American 
model in Paris and, as might be guessed, 
in love. Mr. Rodgers hopes to have it 
ready for unveiling in February or March. 

©" Subways Are for Sleeping, which 
will bring together a number of the 
people who made Bells Are 


1 success 


Ringing such 
These include composer Jule 
Styne, book and lyric writers Betty Com- 
den and Adolph Green, and Sydney Chap- 
lin. Sharing with Mr 
will be Carol Lawrence, who came to 
fame in West Side One of David 
Merrick’s numerous projects, it should 


open in late December or 


billing Chaplin 


Story 


shortly after 
the first of the new year 


q Little Me, in which Sid ( aesar, who 
has been away from the Broadway stages 
even Miss Bergner, will 
return in seven or more different guises. 
Based on a book by Patrick Dennis, the 
{untie Mame 


spoot of the 


longer than 


which is a_ broad 
is-told-to-Gerold-Frank type 
of autobiography, the libretto has been 
fashioned by Neil 
Blou 


son's successes, and the 


man, 


Simon, whose Come 


Your Horn was one of last sea- 
music and 
lyrics are by Cy Coleman and Carolyn 
Leigh, respectively. In Mr. Dennis’ book, 
The Autobiography of Belle Poitrine, the 
emphasis is, of course, on the lady who is 
doing the telling For this Feuer and 
Martin stage presentation, the spotlight 
has been shifted to the men in her life, 
all of whom are to be played by Mr. 
Caesar. This will be in the nature of a 
professional reunion between the star and 
the librettist, who was one of the chief 
writers of Mr. Caesar’s well-remembered 
television show 

{ Jennie will be the title of William 
of the Robert Na- 
than perennial Portrait With 
Albert Hague and lyrics by 
Arnold Horwitt, the story of the young 


Marchant’s adaptation 


of Jennie 
music by 
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artist and the fey little girl he meets in 
Central Park is expected in late February 
or March, under Carmen Capalbo’s direc- 
tion. 

Among other probables, possibles and 
could-happens, it seems fair to mention 
Helen of Troy, in which Menasha Skul- 
nik will impersonate a kind of Menelaus 
such as the stage has never seen before, 
in an adaptation of the Offenbach oper- 
etta La belle Héléne with a new book by 
Bill Hoffman and lyrics by Marshall 
Barer. The zoftig Joan Diener will share 
billing with Menelasha. Then there is 
Oliver!, another London success, this one 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist, with 
book, music and lyrics by Lionel Bart; 
Ratfink, a project of Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt, the lads who won a deal 
of attention with their off-Broadway Fan- 


based on 










Whether you rent or buy your 


lights, you'll find everything 
you need, at 






lower cost, at 


Grand. Grand’s high volume 







and outstanding reputation 


assure you of the right light 
at the right price. And Grand 
has all the other accessories 
you need, too. Coupon below 


brings prices and details 






CEQ STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


3 W. Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Precision 


ELLIPSOIDAL 
SPOT 


Ideal For 
Exhibit Lighting 6” 250-500-750 watt 
single-lens ellipsoidal spot is unusual- 
ly efficient 
Alzak elliptical reflector—gives ab- 
solute control over beam by internal 
framing shutters or iris. Perfect to 
40 feet. Uses T14 medium bipost bulb 
(not included). 


$50-°° 


tasticks, about a Chaplinesque character 
who works as a janitor at the Museum of 
Natural History; and Izzy and Moe, a 
charivari, based on the exploits of two of 
the most colorful prohibition agents ever 
to smash a speak-easy, by composer Sol 
Berkowitz and author James Lipton. And 
let us not forget the latest in the now- 
and-again series of New Faces, which 
Leonard Sillman expects to bring in some- 
time in February. On the nonmusical 
agenda there is a new play by William 
Inge called Natural Affection, in which 
Shelley Winters is expected to star. 

The Old Vic, here for its fifth visit, 
will begin its tour of some _ thirteen 
American and Canadian cities on January 
15, arriving on Broadway early in Feb- 
ruary. Three plays—Romeo and Juliet, 


Macbeth and Shaw’s Saint Joan 


com- 


Made 
G-12 









Front-Stage, Display, or 


because of spectacular 


Lots of six: 


$220-°° 


complete 





| GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. | 


| 3 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send, RUSH, 
Check 





(Enclosed: 


| am interested in 


| 

| Name 

| 

| Address 

ae 
City 

.. 


{ 

G-12 Fresnel Spots. | 

Money Order) | 

Send information and price lists on other Grand lights. 
sale rental. 

I 

1 

| 

Zone State | 
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Hire a Rolls Royce 


For just a trifle higher cost, enjoy 
the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
1961 Rolls Royce. Special theatre 
and shopping rates. Airport and 
pier service. Inquire about cor- 
porate and personal charge 


Buckingham Livery 


349 E. 76th St., N.¥.c. YU 8-2200 
$9 per hour. Diners Club honored. 





The Magazine of the Theatre 


Subscribe now to 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


For Yourself or for a Friend 


1 year $ 7.50 
2 years $13.50 
3 years $19.50 


Above rates apply to U.S., its possessions & 
Canada. All other countries add $4.50 for postage. 


« 1 New Check Enclosed [9 


[) Renewal Bill Me Later 2 


1545 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Barbara Jefford, 
remembered for her performances in 
Twelfth Night and Hamlet when the com- 
pany was here last, in 1958, will be the 
Vic’s Saint Joan and will also play Lady 
Macbeth to John Clements’ Thane. John 
Stride, one of the Old Vic’s new stars, 
will appear as Romeo opposite Joanna 
Dunham’s Juliet. Other cities on the 
itinerary are Boston, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, East 
Lansing (Michigan), Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Van- 
couver. 


prise the repertory. 


Harvey Sabinson, press agent for the 
new Robert L. Joseph melodrama Isle 
of Children, might paraphrase an old 
M-G-M slogan for his advertising and 
announce, “Patty Duke Speaks!” The 
young actress, who has been playing the 
mute child Helen Keller on stage and 
screen for the past two seasons, will in- 
deed have a speaking role in the Joseph 
play—the starring one, in fact. 

Hugh Wheeler, author of last season's 
critically applauded Big Fish, Little Fish, 
has gone to D. H. Lawrence for the title 
of his new play, Look, We've Come 
Through!, which has as its heroine an 
idealistic nineteen-year-old from out the 
Midwest, an admirer of Lady Chatterley’s 
creator, who finds that reality is some- 
times a more bitter brew than her reading 
prepared her for. José Quintero will di- 
rect the piece, and two of the brightest 
young talents he has found in the wilds 
of off-Broadway, Collin Wilcox and Clint 
Kimbrough, will play the leads. Mean- 
while, one of the stars of Mr. Wheeler's 
Big Fish, Little Fish, Jason Robards, Jr., 
will be busy with A Thousand Clowns, 
by Herb Gardner, for producers Arthur 
Cantor and Fred Coe. 

The late George S. Kaufman and 
Leueen MacGrath are the authors of the 
comedy I Give It Six Months, which 
Howard Teichmann, who collaborated 
with Mr. Kaufman in the writing of The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, will direct. k deals 
with a New York taxi driver and a visit- 
ing English poetess, who is definitely not 
modeled on Edith Sitwell. Laughs will 
also be the objective of Owen G. Arno, 
whose fantastical farce Once for the 
Asking has Orson Bean, Mindy Carson 
and Ruth McDevitt among the people 
whose lives are complicated by what 
might happen if wishes came true. 

Among the plays from abroad not 
hitherto mentioned, there will in all prob- 
ability be the new Brendan Behan none- 
such, Richard’s Cork Leg, which takes 
place in a graveyard but should be not 
too somber for all that; Judith, Christo- 
pher Fry’s adaptation of Jean Giraudoux’ 
play about the Biblical Judith and Holo- 
fernes; and Billy Liar, the dramatization 
of Keith Waterhouse’s novel about a fan- 
ciful Yorkshire lad that was one of the 
top hits of London’s last season, when 
Albert Finney won all sorts of acclaim 





for his portrayal of the title role. 

Off-Broadway, which in recent years 
has produced more plays, more talked. 
about new playwrights and more contro- 
versy in general than the uptown theatre, 
will again be active on a dozen fronts, 
from the Bowery to East 74th Street. The 
biggest news of the season was made be- 
fore it properly got started, by the Phoe- 
nix Theatre, whose managing directors, 
T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Hough- 
ton, announced that they were giving up 
their valiant effort at the twelve-hundred 
seat playhouse on Second Avenue and 
12th Street and moving to a typical off- 
Broadway bandbox (with 299 seats) on 
East 74th Street. Hambleton and Hough- 
ton estimated that they lost approximate- 
ly $1,000,000 in producing fifty shows 
during the eight-year life of the Phoenix 
that didn’t quite rise. With the change 
of address comes the end of their two- 
year effort to form a permanent company 
under permanent director Stuart Vaughan. 

The Phoenix was never exactly an off- 
Broadway theatre, nor was it Broadway 
Its operating costs were at least three 
times those of the regular off-Broadway 
houses, and its rent was much higher 
Frequently, the management said, they 
found themselves looking for a play to 
fit the theatre. Some they liked they had 
to turn down because they felt the plays 
just wouldn’t “go” in the house. 

The last Phoenix presentation at the 
Second Avenue playhouse was scheduled 
to be Tyrone Guthrie's production of The 
Pirates of Penzance, early in September. 
Shortly after the middle of September. 
the resident management was scheduled 
to open the new Phoenix 74th Street with 
Caroline Burke Swann’s production of 
One Way Pendulum by N. F. Simpson. 
Subsequent offerings will include a bill 
comprising Shaw’s Androcles and the 
Lion and The Police, a new work by a 
young Polish playwright, Slawomir Mro- 
zek: and The Dragon, a_banned-in- 
Russia play highly critical of Communist 
leaders, by the Russian Eugen Schwartz 

One of the most ambitious programs 
since the Phoenix first opened shop is 
planned for this season by a group of five 
optimistic veterans of the off-Broadway 
wars, who have banded together as the 
Writers’ Stage Company. Their goal is 
to raise $100,000 through the sale of two 
thousand shares of stock at $50 a share, 
then to lease a theatre where they will 
produce only new plays by new American 
playwrights. They had more trouble 
finding a suitable theatre than they did 
in finding worth-while writers; weeks be- 
fore they had completed their financing or 
found a home, they had taken options on 
three plays by young Americans: The 
Love Nest, by twenty-three-year-old Deri: 
Washburn, which is described as “a lux 
uriously insane play mostly about pos- 
sessiveness”; Five in the Afternoon, by 
Lisabeth Blake, a realistic drama set in 
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Spain during the civil war at the very 
moment of Lorca’s death; and Royal 
Court, a musical of the New York slums 
by Charles Weiss and Sy Salkowitz. 


A new honor will be off-Broadway’s by 
the time this issue is in print, if things go 
as_ planned. The world premiere of 
Samuel Beckett's new play Happy Days, 
a two-« haracter comedy, was s¢ heduled 


at the Cherry Lane Theatre in mid- 


September. The producers Richard Barr 
and Clinton Wilder hope to alternate it 
with their award-winning and crowd- 
pleasing bill of plays by Edward Albee, 
The American Dream and The Death of 


Be SSLE Smith 


A couple of years ago, half of Paris 
felt that Fernando Arrabal was a write! 
who wasn't nearly ready for production 
and, what’s more, probably never would 
be: the other half regarded him and his 
play The Automobile Graveyard as the 
farthest stretch of avant-garde genius. 
Off-Broadway playgoers will get a chance 
to judge for themselves this month, if all 
goes well with John Sciandra’s plans to 
present the controversial opus here in a 
production staged by Herbert Machiz and 
designed by Kim Swados 


Jack Gelber, 


of audiences in life among the junkies, in 


whose radical immersion 


The Connection, was among the most 
exciting of recent off-Broadway produc- 
tions, and easily the most controversial, 
will be back with a new one called The 
Apple, which is what jazzmen call New 
York. The Theatre, by far the 


most experimental of off-Broadway pro- 


Living 
ducing organizations, fresh from a stim- 
ulating, successful and controversial (The 
Connection again) tour of Europe, will 
present Gelber’s new effort 

William Saroyan, who may have been 
further avant twenty years ago than most 
of the garde is today, will be represented 
Talking To 
You and Across the Board on Tomorrow 
Morning. And Maurice Valeney. who. 
like Sarovan, has known success on 


(notably with his 


Ly two of his short plays, 


> , 
Broadway idaptations 


f Giraudoux and Diirrenmatt.) will have 


his The Thracian Horses done off Broad 


way, with Nancy Wickwire in a leading 
role 

A man with one foot on and one foot 
off Broadway is David Ross, who will 


follow his extraordinarily successful pro 
Hedda Gabler at the 4th 
Street Theatre with the second in his Ib 
sen cycle, Ghosts, then move uptown to 
act as co-producer of Billy Liar. Down- 
town, Ross will be directing a cast includ 
ing Leueen MacGrath, as Mrs. Alving. 
and Michael Wager, as her ravaged son 

Although most 
interested in the classics and the exper- 
mental, it has lately followed Broadway 
in its interest in musicals. The Three- 
penny Opera, Leave It to Jane and Little 
Mary Sunshine are among the most suc- 


duction of 


off Broadway 1s still 
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cessful productions in off-Broadway his- 
tory. This season should see more musical 
efforts than ever before in the small play- 
houses. Among them will be an original 
by David Shire (music) and Richard 
Maltby, Jr. (book and lyrics), son of the 
well-known orchestra leader. Called The 
Sap of Life, it deals with a young man’s 
adventures as he carries out “a cherished 
family tradition which sends its young 
men, as they come of age, to the city to 
learn what life has to offer them.” Anoth- 
er ambitious project is the musical ver- 
sion by Robert Kessler of Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer, which the Gate 
Repertory Company plans to 
under the title O Marry Me! 

It is downright foolish to attempt to 


present 


make predictions about anything in the 
theatre, but it seems safe to say that the 
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Write for brochure and 


dealer’s name, giving length of throw. 


“America's Largest Manufacturer 


of Projection Arc Lights” 


94 City Park Avenue . 














THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


'<& A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 


PRECISION 


newly arrived 1961-62 season will be a 
And it 
just might be a good one. For once, the 
auguries are right. The Mayor, winning 
friends and hoping to influence people in 
a tough election year, promised that, in 
addition to eliminating the 5-per-cent city 
tax on theatre tickets, he would “lead the 
fight” to persuade the Federal govern- 
ment to drop its 10-per-cent levy. The 
stagehands’ union and the League of 
New York Theatres agreed on a new 
three-year contract with no quibbling and 
no lamentations. The Dramatists Guild 
proposed a model royalty cut during a 
show’s paying-off period, and other guilds 
promised to give the idea serious consid- 
eration. 


busy one, by current standards. 


The day before the first curtain went 
up, everything looked just fine. = 
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San Diego State 


DEPARTMENT 
OF 
SPEECH ARTS 


"a lively view of significant world 


theatre” 


Announces a Competition 


for an 


ORIGINAL FULL-LENGTH 
PLAY 


The winner will receive $300 and produc- 
tion by the San Diego Aztec Theatre 
Guild in a fully equipped departmental 
theatre. Other plays in the 1961-62 sea- 
son include: Uncle Vanya, Wingless Vic- 
tory, Othello. 


Deadline—January 5, 1962 


For further information, write to Hunton 
D. Sellman, Department of Speech Arts, 
San Diego State College, San Diego 15, 
California 
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Harry Belafonte Rod Steiger 
Chandler Cowles Tennessee Williams 
Ben Gazzara Tony Curtis 

Elaine Striteh Jack Garfein 
Marlen Brande Shelley Winters 
Anotheny Francicsa Michael V. Gazse 





DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, 

Advanced Professionals Acting, Directing, 

Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: 
Jan., April, July, Oct. 





All former students & Graduates 
kindly Air Mail current address for 
2let Anniversary Celebration & In- 
tenes School & Theatre Fes- 
tival. 
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No: Whole Actors Please 
[continued from page 21} 


by the Italian voice used for her in the 
subtitled “original” Italian version of 
Rocco and His Brothers. 

There exists a kind of mechanic’s 
mentality that sees film making as an 
international switching yard where dif- 
ferent strips of dialogue can be hitched 
to a film for export. For thirty years 
American film companies have been 
doing that with films they send abroad. 
Admittedly it is a neat, electronically 
facile idea, but it disregards completely 
the wholeness of acting. the pride of 
the serious actor, and the interests of the 
serious audience. 

3. Fuller translations can be used with 
dubbing than with subtitles. 

Obviously dubbing allows more words 
to be used, and skill in lip synchroniza- 
tion is constantly improving, both as to 
matching and to ease. A new device 
called Instant Syne makes the claim that 
it reduces a present normal day’s dubbing 
to six minutes’ work. 

But this argument misses the real 
point. Of all the art forms employing 
spoken or written language, film is the 
only one that can be presented in another 
country without translation. To look at 
a Russian edition of War and Peace 
with interleaved English synopses would 
be nonsense because the novel depends 
solely on language. To watch Alexander 
Vevsky with subtitles is to be able to 
follow a performance in Russian. There 
is, inevitably, some loss; nevertheless 
(this is worth repeating) subtitles make 
it possible to follow a Russian perform- 
ance in Russian. 

It is this unique boon that the dubbers 
would destroy, replacing it with the 
translation that is essential elsewhere and 
inessential here. 

And when subtitles are as good as 

those by Noelle Gillmor (Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour), Rose Sokol (The Joker). 
or Herman G. Weinberg (too numerous 
to cite), pith and character are amply 
conveyed. 
1. Virtually every country except the 
United States and the British Common. 
wealth has always seen imported films in 
dubbed versions. 

Yes, and what are they like? I have 
seen American films dubbed into Italian 
and Spanish, and although I am _ not 
competent to comment on the transla- 
tions, I can certify that those audiences 
have a distorted idea of the personalities 
and abilities of James Cagney. Edward 
G. Robinson and Orson Welles. 

The United States and the British Com- 
monwealth are also virtually the only 
places where operas are presented in 
their original languages. On this subject 
Harold C. Schonberg wrote earlier this 
year in the New York Times: “If trans- 
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Theatre Arts 


jation involves a loss in purely musical 
yvalues—and it has to—then what the 
opera-in-English people want to do has its 
immoral aspects. Instead of wanting to 
bring people up to the level of music, 
they are demanding that music be brought 
down to the level of the people.” 


For “musical values” and 


“opera,” 
read “acting values” and “film,” and the 


statement applies here. 


5. Dubbed films will attract larger audi- 
ences than subtitled films. 

Further in his article Mr. Schonberg 
said: “|The translators’| idea is to get 
people into the opera houses by offering 
inducements and bribery. Anything goes. 
Too many people today are making a 
living by showing the public how to evade 
its mental 


responsibilities Simplifica- 


tions, condensations 


popularizations, 
anything but the real thing.” 

\ few months ago | might have para- 
phrased this by saying it is artistically 


L’Avven 


Sinatra fans 


blasphemous to tamper with 
order to attract 


That is still true 


tura in 
. but another factor has 
entered the argument. Federico Fellini's 
La Dolce Vita, with subtitles, is an im- 
mense success not only in New York but 

at this writing Ameri- 
It is probably the most suc- 


in eight other 
can cities 
cessful foreign-language film ever shown 


here, and its press state that 


a dubbed 


agents 
there are no plans to release 
version 

The truth seems to be that subtitles 
will not keep an apposite audience away 
from a good foreign film. Nor will an 


inferior foreign film 


(excepting sex 
bombs and epics like Hercules) substan 
tially increase its chances by being 
dubbed Indeed, there is evidence that 
dubbing may discourage part of the 


audience that a foreign film might othe 
wise attract; and it is incontrovertible 
that subtitling is profitable or it would 
long ago have ceased 


6. Some foreign directors approve of the 


dubbing of their filmes for export 
Let us take Fellini as a case in point. 
Miss Gillmor 


now a believer in dubbing 


the expert subtitler who is 
ind who had 
American Dolce 
wrote an article for the 
New York Times about his keen support 
John Francis Fellini's 
choice to prepare the British version of 
the film, wrote 


Fellini's blessing for the 
Vita dubbing. 
| ine, who wads 
a similar article for the 
British magazine Films and Filming. | 
don't know whether a dubbed version has 
been, or will be. released in Britain, but 
of the subtitled version 


here, we have not seen any insistence by 


after the 


SUCCESS 


Fellini that the present film be withdrawn 
and that i dubbed 


1 
Since le IS an 


version replace it. 


artist, one 


must inter 


that he is artistically satisfied with the 
subtitled version or he would not have 
permitted it in the first place; and that 


his approval of dubbing—so enthusiasti- 
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cally reported by Miss Gillmor and Mr. 
Lane—was a realistic appraisal of non- 
artistic and, in the event, nonreal facts. 

Proponents of dubbing frequently dub 
their opponents “intellectuals” or “aes- 
thetes” or “purists” (a species of name- 
calling that fits Mr. Schonberg’s descrip- 
tion of their counterparts in opera). I 
can only wish it were true. If a man be- 
comes a purist simply because he prefers 
a device that enables him to enjoy films 
in languages he doesn’t understand and 
to enjoy foreign actors’ whole perform- 
ances, then obviously there are hundreds 
of thousands of purists in this country. 

But it was not purism that, up to now, 
kept this country relatively free of dub- 
Most pictures 
shown in foreign countries are American, 
and, almost from the advent of sound, 


bing: it was economics. 


were dubbed to insure mass audiences 
abroad. However, few pictures shown 
here are foreign, and few of those few are 
intended for mass audiences, so subtit- 
ling—the cheaper process—was em- 
ployed. For me and for many others, this 
was a happy circumstance. It enabled us 
to go to theatres full of actors’ voices 
trom all over the world, and to under- 
stand them. Now we are told that we 
must lose these advantages because the 
mechanics of dubbing have improved 
Well, it’s an ill wind. If the dubbers 
prevail, their success will be one of the 
few things that reconcile me to middle 
age. At least by being born when I was. 
J will have had thirty-odd years of foreign 
films as foreign films. But I shudder for 
my filmgoing future, and for generations 
yet unbored. a 


A New Wave Rules Britannia 


[continued from page 19 


Never, I suppose, has there been in 
our theatre such a chance for the young: 
and I do not mean merely a chance to hit 
the jack pot. The important thing is that 
a young writer of talent can now get his 
work tried out, even if it is not an obvi- 
ously polished and finished success. In- 
deed, among the young avant-garde, Mr. 
John Arden, who has been far less obvi- 
ously successful than Pinter, Osborne and 
Wesker, is generally considered to be, if 
not their superior, their equal. In spite of 
its failure to click absolutely, his Ser- 
jeant Musgrave’s Dance is spoken of by 
them as the most important work pro- 
duced by the Royal Court. 

This in the English theatre is an al 
most unbelievable advance. The next 
step that we are all anxiously waiting for 
is not so much the discovery of new writ- 
ers, actors and directors. The conditions 
for discovering them are now there. What 
we want to see now is the corresponding 
growth of a young audience, drawn from 
the same wide range as the writers, actors 
and directors, and supporting their break- 
through at the box office. @ 
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Theatre Arts Gallery 


continued from page 16 


They can’t do everything, and there is 
nothing more exacting than choreogra- 
phy, except music composition, and most 
Broadway composers don’t do their own 
orchestrations. 

“Producers will take anybody they can 
get at bargain rates—they save money 
and they want to prove a show can get 
on without us. How can you maintain 
anything, any financial standards or 
rights, with some of these youngsters 
selling out for nothing? If a producer 
can save money on a choreographer, why, 
goody!—because they have been getting 
too big for their britches.” She made a 
series of elaborate, funny grimaces and 
set both hands working in the air to 
suit. “What I am asking for,” she said 
We should 
be part of the Authors’ League, 
And why not? We are authors 


sturdily, “is equality for us 
perhaps. 
I’m not 
asking this for every 


but tor 


little technician, 


people who are qualified itll 
Yes.” 
Having disposed of past and present, 


Miss de 


clusively to the future of the musical 


come, you know 


Mille then devoted herself ex 


theatre. She saw West Side Story as 
“It's not an un 


remarked, 


i remarkable thing and it in- 


“the beginning point.’ 
blemished work of art,” she 
“but it is 
dicates the way for real development and 
progress.” An idea occurred to her and 
“But so. | think, does 
Bye Bye Birdie. 1 just loved it. It had 


energy and it had some truth and it 


made her smile 


wasn't the least bit pretentious. It’s in 
the old style, but at least it had energy 
“In West Side Story,” she said, “there 
is, stylistically, a fluid stage: there are 
no curtains; the story is told in action 
rather than in words—a big departure 


This is our ballet d'action: this is ou 
opera—told in action and musical sound, 
rather than words. | feel that what we 
will have someday is a fusion of action 
ind sound, the notion that poetic thought 
can be expressed in such a fusion, rather 
than in words and music with dance just 
And | think it can happen 
in America. We are a nervous, 


thrown in 


moving 
After all, 
we got the movies on their feet and made 
them popular. We have, 


duced a truly 


people and always have been 


if tually, pro- 
great musical theatre in 
our time,” she observed parenthetically, 
“and its name is Martha Graham. Not 
since the Grand Kabuki has there been 
anything as stylish and complete. 

“Yes, I think America can be action,” 
she continued. “England was speech; 


music. We 


a theatre of motion, a 


Germany and Italy were 
might be action 
really moving thing in which the dance 
will assume much more importance. | 
wouldn't necessarify call it musical com- 


edy: I wouldn’t know what to call it 


October, 1961 


possibly American opera. The musical 
comedy, as it is, is so heavily a commer- 
cial proposition, so expensive to do. Un- 
less there’s a great song and record sale, 
a smash hit altogether, popular produc- 
tions fail. Wagner didn’t think of those 
things; Verdi didn’t. Why should we? 

“We have good opera houses and we 
have superb dancers and superb singers 
and superb designers and superb poets 
' Miss de Mille 
straightened up for a conclusion. “If 
we had a 


yes, we have got poets.” 


government that had any 
sense,” she finished severely, “all these 
would be protected. They are a part of 


our national resources.” @ 


Tryouts and Triumphs in Toronto 


[continued from page 24] 


either that the interest generated by 
the center spilled over and helped the 
Crest. That the Crest finished last year 
in the black is coincidence, and rather 
misleading coincidence at that. The fact 
is that the Crest received several grants 
last year to defray production losses. 
Moreover it cut its season unusually 
short, and rented out for 444 months for 
the showing there of the musical_revue, 
Spring Thaw. 

Nevertheless the Royal Alexandra and 
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Crest managements are convinced that 
the O’Keefe Center’s advent has materi- 
ally improved the theatre atmosphere in 
Toronto. The Crest management believes 
the center has given the theatre scene a 
geographic focus and for that reason is 
now investigating the possibility of mov- 
ing from its neighborhood location to 
premises near the center. 

The phenomenal first year results 
raised expectations that, next season, the 
membership drive for the O’Keefe series 
might reach 30,000. The possibility was 
envisaged of subscription shows running 
four weeks at the center, and five weeks 
at the Royal Alexandra. 

Instead the enrollment tapered off at 
22,000. Did the campaign run out of 
steam because of the absence of block- 
buster attractions on the 1961-62 list? 
Irma la Douce and La Plume de Ma 
Tante plainly aren’t the same enticements 
that Camelot and My Fair Lady were. 
And possibly some people were fright- 
ened off by the inclusion of the Canadian 
Opera Company on the series. Or were 
the hopes for 30,000 simply unrealistic ? 
In any event, with 22,000 members, To 
ronto continues to have the highest sub- 
scription audience of any city in North 
America. Only Detroit, with 19.000 at 
the time of writing, threatens to rival it. 

Perhaps it should be noted here that, 
as a business operation, the O'Keefe 
Center is in a more fortunate position 
than other theatres in this part of the 
world. Not being designed as a prohit- 
making venture, it is able with some 
equanimity to make transactions on 
which no profit is possible. It can do 
so because the parent company, Cana- 
dian Breweries, undertakes to make up 
any loss and charge it to cost of sales. 

In its first year, the center lost an 
amount conservatively estimated at 
$700,000, a figure that excludes the in- 
terest on the $12,000,000 investment in 
property, plant and equipment. 

Because it is a venture for the cultural 
benefit of the community, there is strong 
pressure on the center to remain open as 
much of the year as possible. Last year, 
in the attempt to honor this demand, it 
gobbled up every attraction in sight, in- 
cluding the Royal Ballet and the bus 
touring company version of Once Upon 
a Mattress and The Andersonville Trial. 
It also staged two shows of its own, a 
week-long revue, and the London-im- 
ported production of Treasure Island. 
Even so, there was severe trouble filling 
out the schedule. 

There are two ways for the center to 
meet its schedule problem positively. The 
first is by the further expansion of its 
subscription series, and by bringing in 
certain attractions annually (the Met- 
ropolitan Opera is an example). The 
other is by interesting producers in the 
advantages of the center as a_ tryout 
theatre. But in a city unaccustomed to 





tryouts, where enthusiasm is greatest for 
shows that have been declared successes 
elsewhere, will the public turn out for 
plays and musicals which still have to 
run the Broadway gauntlet? 

That question will be put to a prac- 
tical test this season when three tryouts 
come to the Center: Kwamina, The Gay 
Life, and Barnum, It is not without sig- 
nificance that they are all musicals. One 
of the discoveries of the first season is 
that, despite the success of Becket and 
The Hostage, straight plays don’t fare 
well in the O'Keefe. There are acute 
difficulties of visibility for the further 
back portions of the audience (the last 
orchestra and balcony rows are 128 feet 
away) and voice projection for the per- 
formers. 

Regardless of the tempting deals the 
center may offer, a producer making an 
investment on a show for Broadway will 
hesitate before trying out that show in 
a theatre as physically unrepresentative 
of those on Broadway as the center. The 
incentive for him to bring a show to 
Toronto after it is staged on Broadway 
is infinitely greater than the incentive 
for him to take it there in advance. 

\ dazzling vista arises for Broadway 
producers and impresarios if several 
theatres of the same dimensions as the 
O'Keefe Center spring up across North 
(America. For that reason what happens 
to it in the next few seasons after the 
initial excitement has subsided and the 
problems of securing shows and keeping 
a high subscription membership are met 
head-on, is going to be closely watched. 
If the more buoyant predictions come 
true, we may look forward to atime when 
in fact the real objective for new shows 
will not be a Broadway engagement but a 
tour of mighty opera houses across the 
continent. 

As for what the O'Keefe Center will 
do for theatre in Toronto, here one can 
only speculate. All sorts of possibilities 
may be imagined. Negatively, it may 
turn into a monopoly, extinguishing all 
competition, serving merely as an enter- 
tainment outlet. In that sense, it will be 
a menace, for whatever its benefits to 
Broadway its impact on the local scene 
will be deadly. 

More positively, it may make the whole 
city theatre and arts conscious in the 
broadest and most constructive sense, 
fostering more sympathetic municipal 
and educational attention to the needs 
of arts groups, encouraging people in 
the habit of going to theatre, and help- 
ing the local theatre to secure a firm 
hold in the community structure. If it 
has this effect, then the Canadian Brew 
eries investment will make Toronto a 
major theatre city on two fronts: as a 
road show center, and as the scene of a 
distinctive and indigenous theatre move 
ment with its own playwrights, actors 
and accomplishments. @ 
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A 


Opera Audiences in Mme. Melba’s 
Time and in Our Own 


sind oma Jui... GOODMAN 


to the opera for different reasons, ex- 
pecting different things. Italians love 
opera; Austrians and Germans were 
brought up on it; the British are fond of 
it in their own way; Americans go to it 
for a variety of reasons, but they could 
live without it—which Europeans would 
find very, very hard. New Yorkers want 
entertainment at the Met; Italians go 
for excitement to La Seala: and the 
Viennese go for inspiration to their 
Staatsoper. 

Some people come late to the Metro- 
politan, others leave early; quite a few 
stay at the bar during the second act. 
People keep their topcoats and hats on 
their laps (in opera houses on the Con- 
tinent, one can always spot Americans, 
because they are reluctant to check their 
coats and sit with their London Fogs 
and Burberrys in their arms—as the Eu- 





ropeans do only at the cinema). . . As Henry Vill in Goodman Theatre production of “Royal Gambit 
American audiences are learning fast. 


They have shown a new, genuine crush e 200 performances yearly @ 2 theatres ¢ Study acting, directing, 
lor opera, and are extremely apprecia scene and costume design and technical production @ Small 
tive. Once they find out that Wagner, ‘ cts ° 

Dai tak atti alice cand tele ie classes @ Outstanding faculty ¢ Many distinguished graduates 
est inspirations for the final scenes of e BFA and MFA Degrees ¢ Also 3-year, non-academic certificates. 


their works, they will all stay to the end. 


They will even learn to appreciate their 


performers less for good looks and force- 

ful voices and more for feeling, style 

ind musicality PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
London's opera audiences are well- 

informed and well-mannered They courtece TRE a Tee ARTS 


don't exude Italian enthusiasm, or Vien- 


nese flair for criticism, but they are 


grateful for a good performance and 
loyal to their favorite pertormers. No : 4g ON CAMERA 
one munches candy during the overture, : 


ind no one tries to explain to you the 


asians. 6 Seduehina-oa Waeaedie ae " Pasadena Playhouse 


anyway Covent Garden's a er eto po- 


a ce aot ce a ae College of Theatre Arts 


cause grave head-shaking in Vienna and 


noisy invective in Milan or Rome. Eng- Where a systematic professional educational training 
sh oper overs reserve the , ‘Ta- 
lish opera lovers resery r tempera program consistently adds names to the famous 
mental outbursts for festival pertorm- ' - . 
roster of notable alumni. 
inces outside of England. In Salzburg 
and Bayreuth they drop their national : ¢ C 
ra | fal An internationally renowned faculty and the finest 
reserve an cheer with the rest o 1¢ \ ‘ - d 
crowd, and in Italy I've heard them boo facilities and equipment available are the key to en- 
with the gallery , during dramatic achievement. 
At Barcelona’s Liceo, the claque is un 
predictable. No applause after Cheru j Accredited by Western College Association 
yino's “Non so piu” e Nozze ¢ Vig : : . , ' 
bin piu” in I li Fig Field Representatives in many areas available for personal : 
aro, but terrific tumult after the “Letter : , 
2 ae interviews. 
Duet (“Che soave zeffiretto which is 
often repeated though the ink was not Write for further information, catalog and brochure: 
spilled. People come very late, although J; ' ed" 
, Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 
the performance rarely starts before ten ; 
p.m and ends be tore two a.m.: but here 


33 South El Molino, Pasadena, California 
the stars are smarter than in New York: 


important arias are switched from the be- 


Now in our 44th year 


ginning toward the middle of the opera, 


when every 





body is present No liberties 
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HERO IN DRAMA 


“Oedipus Rex”—“Oedipus At Colonus” 


directed by Edward Thommen 


“Doctor Faustus” directed by Word 
Baker 


“Brand” (world premiere of James For- 
syth’s version) directed by Samuel 


Hirsch 


“Yerma™ directed by Peter Kass 


and two operas 


“The Rape of Lucretia” staged by 
Adelaide Bishop and conducted by 
Ludwig Bergmann 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” staged 
by Adelaide Bishop and Edward 


Thommen, conducted by Ludwig 


Bergmann 
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must be taken with Wagnerian scores, 
however; and a few years ago I wit- 
nessed a terrific scandal during the sec- 
ond act of Siegfried; parts of the boring 
Alberich-Mime duet had been cut. 

Milan’s audiences are not as impec- 
cable as the strict standards which they 
demand from their singers. La Scala’s 
aficionados know a great deal about the 
art of bel canto but are lenient against 
offenders who show a deplorable lack in 
musical taste. They have a sense of 
drama and flair for singing, though they 
haven't discovered yet the divine beauty 
of Mozart. Theatre scandals are quickly 
arranged and quickly forgotten; _ per- 
formers are otten booed and cheered 
during the same performance. For the 
prime (first nights) at La Scala the au- 
diences are the world’s most elegant to- 
day. 


From the performer’s point of view 
the “good” audiences in Vienna and 
Germany (you have to be lucky to catch 
a “good” one) are perhaps the most 
rewarding. They are appreciative and 
critical, nostalgic-minded and _ frankly 
prejudiced. They take operagoing seri- 
ously. cee 

The atmosphere at the Vienna opera 
house is hushed; it is a little like going 
to church. No one is permitted to enter 
the auditorium while the performance 
is going on. Candy munchers are im- 
mediately spotted as hopeless barbarians 
from abroad. Aficionados judge their 
favorites not by how they sing tonight 
but how they used to sing at their very 
best. A personal relationship exists be- 
tween the singer and his public, although 
most people have never met him or her. 
Score reading is so popular that the 
Vienna Opera provides certain seats in 
the gallery with reading lights. The lis- 
teners know the importance of a good 
orchestra (the Vienna Staatsoper has the 
best opera orchestra in the world, the 
Vienna Philharmonic) and they know 
that it is the conductor, not the prima 
donna, who makes or breaks a_ perfor- 
mance, @ 





Offstage 


[continued from page 67 


And from England there is the curious 
silence of Christopher Fry, always adapt- 
ing from the French but never creating 
from his own special breed of English. 
Sometime ago he was said to be at work 
on a play concerning Henry II, for 
Laurence Olivier. This time a French- 
man (Anouilh) crossed the finish line 
before Fry could leave the post. The 
last word from him is that he is writing 
the screenplay for yet another religious 
epic. The formidable subject is the 
Bible, in three parts and twelve hours. 
One would think that the theatre could 
reclaim such talent. After all, a three- 
act play takes only one hundred pages 
and two hours. 


All for Fun 

The other day we read of the passing 
of yet another forgotten funny man, 
Harry “Silk Hat” Gribbon who was al- 
ways the crook who got chased in Mack 
Sennett’s Keystone Cop movies. Mr 
Gribbon was wise enough to follow a 
friend’s advice: “A comic, if he’s funny, 
can keep on getting jobs forever, as long 
as he can stand on his feet.” Budding 
Brandos might do well to consider these 
words, along with some sage observations 
Mr. Gribbon made once while remi- 
niscing. 

“The old days.” he said, “are gone 
forever, but they were good days. They 
were rough, tough and rowdy, and I 
don’t believe there’s one of these much- 
exploited Hollywood he-nien of today 
who could take a tenth of the licking 
every extra was accustomed to in 1915. 
Not many of us were beautiful in the 
face but, boy, most of us were mighty 
bad customers to get fresh with! It 
took more than being an actor to work 
for Sennett. You had to be an all-round 
Olympic champion. Everyone in the cast 
including the female leads some of the 
time, had to be able to run, jump, high- 
dive, shoot, ride bareback, dance, box 
and. above all. throw accurl itely.” 


Groundling 





COMING NEXT MONTH 


“DANGER: BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN 

AT WORK” a picture story. 
PAUL SCOFIELD profiled by Arthur Pumphrey. 
GRAHAM GREENE discussed by E. Martin Browne. 
Complete Play: FIORELLO 
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WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 





OO 


AS A NEW MEMBER 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
Shakespeare 


very word Shakespeare wrote — every com- 
E edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem and sonnet — yours complete in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by Cleopatra; 
thrill with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Here 
is the writer who understood human nature as 
no other ever has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


a is another titan of the Elizabethan era 
Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassing 
intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of 
personal guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, and the many other 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


ou will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — the 
conan achievement of the blind poet who 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gaver 
spirit, you will enjoy “tripping the light fan- 
tastic”’ with L’ Allegro. Or again, perhaps, the 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful Jl Pense- 
roso will best suit vour mood. With this hand- 
some volume at hand, vou may choose from 
thirty of Milton’s matchless poems. 
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The night the 


orchestra didn’t take 
a bow 


; ‘he lights dimmed. There was the final rustle of programs and 
} 


creak of seats. The great curtain glided up on a dramatic, 


darkly-lit setting of icy translucent mesas, giant crystalline 


S 


+ 


stalactites and dancers vivid in white costumes. Then the musi 
eerie, powerful—surging out in a limitless kaleidoscope of 


rone and cok r and NO rcPesita 


see 2 hit 
4 11 


4S € 

That was the exciting and historic New York ¢ ity Center 
premiere of ‘‘Electronics,”’ the new electronic music ballet staged 
by George Balanchine. And the ‘orchestra’ that evening con 
sisted of: 4 Citation I Preamplifiers (shown above), 8 Citation 
I] 120 Watt Power Amplifiers and 18 Citation X Loudspeakers 


Citation was in the ‘pit’ that night because of the very 


special requirements of electronic music. It has a wider frequency 


response and far greater dynamic range than conventional music. 
lo appreciate it, to experience the full excitement it generates 
you must hear it all. That's precisely why Composer Remi 
Gassmann selected Citation to reproduce his remarkable work. 
And Citation performed superbly. The sound, said critics, 
was ‘‘breathtaking’’ 


“overwhelming merciless and compel- 


ling.” The applause was unanimous for the music, the ballet 
and the orchestra that didn't take a bou 

And the applause from impartial experts has been unani- 
mous for Citation from the beginning. Send for a free kit of 
reprints of objective laboratory reports on the Citation line 
Write Dept. R-10 Citation Kit Division, Harman-Kardon, Inc., 
Plainview, N. Y. 








